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‘omit ising to~h 


imer,look, where full-eared sheaves of rye 
¥ on the tilth, that soil select 

les ; thence thy industry shall gaif 

fold reward ; thy garners, thence with store 


i Surcharged, shall burst ; thy press wit’ purest juice 


Shall flow, whi¢h, in revolving years, may try 
Thy feeble feet, and bind thy flattering tongue. 
» Whoe'gr expects his laboring tr@@s should bend 





Tempestuous, and cold Eurus’ nipping force, 
Noxious to feeble buds.”.——Puiutp’s “ CrpER.”’ 


* Brown October ig here with its bursting barns 


q full granaries, its"falling” leaves and fruit. 
Me season adrhonishes us to.plant fruit trees, , 
as well as to gather in the soit arvest. Why 
is it, that so many farmers’ fa are Content 
to go without fruit, in a Jand’ soil and cli- 
mate are so congenial to frditthat the humblest 
efforts at horticulture are rewarded, with suc- 
cess? Intelligent pomologists, who have seen 
the fruit shows of Europe, tell us that they do 
not excel our Miles seman their larger 
experience and: skill. The apple grows almost 
€ ery where in our broad land, and most of tié 

ge fr a quite as widé»a range of soil 
though ~~ are “a less abund- 










| in the oldest parts of the country. Apple or- 


ant. Apples have been most common, probably 
because they were the most common fruit of 
the father land, and were pla by the first 
settlers of the country. ‘Dhisy were found to 
flourish much better here than there, arid the 
seedlings which were soon originated upon 


American soil, were improvements upon any 


thing ever seen in England. In a virgin soil; 
the tree would grow anywhere with luxuriance, 
and only needed to have a clear field to yield 
abundant fruit. The pear was rather an aristoz 
cratic tree, and needed much more ‘careful cul- 
ture in England than the apple-tree. Heré the 
standards flourish quite as well as the apple tree, 
and seem to have fewer enemies, and to be quite 
as productive. Yet the market has never been 
adequately supplied, and the finer varieties of 
pears bring «two and three times as much as 
the best varieties of apples. A pear orchard of 
any considerable extent is still a novelty even 


chards, though common, are still far below the |’ 
wants of the country. Hundreds where 





“In the first place, one has to wait several years 


his labor. In raising corn and potatoes th 





the apple is as hardy-as the forest" e “still 
Wihout a good orchard. it is somewhat, 


ig farmers, for the great mistake in their 

dan dry, of not ting an orchard ? 

is never.@ wed. that they do hot love | 

idly 2 man or woman in &" 
fond of every variety of 

fhs for his neighbor’s apples 











dition. They do not own thé soil they culti- 
vate, or they are expecting soon to sell out and 
emigrate. The planting of an orchard is re- 
garded as a work for another generation. 
Others do not believe that the raising of fruit 
pays as well as other departments of husbandry. 
before he can expect any returns wha’ A a 
something to sell every Fall. Fruit has ey 
enemies not only in the shape of insects but_of 
bipeds, who seriously interfere with the profits 
of the orchard. Some are remote from a ge 
market, and though the depot is within an hour’s 


ride of the farm, they have nevér thought of | 


railroad conveyance to a up@itket. Others admit ‘ 
the advantage of plaafting an orchard, and have 
always been intending to do it, but, they have 
had so much work upon their ha: that they 
have never quite got ready. Mo scarce, 
and the nurseryman wants cash. These objec") 
tions, however unsubstantial, are real to many 
farmers, and possibly to some of our readers. 
We have been eating fruit for three years, 
from apple trees planted..only eight years ago, 
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They bear with increasing abundance eyery 
year, and it seems to us so feasible and so profit- 
able, to stock an acre or two with fruit trees, 
that we can not let the season of tree planting 
pass without a word of exhortation. 


A home surrounded with well grown fruit 
trees and vines adapted to the soil and climate, 
is one of the most beautiful objects we meet with 
at this season of the year. Every one admires 

_the dwelling however humble, that looks out 
upon the street, through shaded walks, through 

“fruitful gardens and orchards. What can be 
finer than a well grown pear tree, hung with its 

yellow fruit, an apple whose boughs are bending 

to the ground with their ruddy burden, or a vine 

loaded with its purple clusters. These are cheap 

and substantial ornaments, that any man may 

plant around his home. The green upon his 

window, and the paint on the dwelling will re- 

quire frequent expensive renewal; every return- 

, ing Spring -will bring out the living ornaments 

in new dress without money and without price. 

There is no greater misconception than the 


‘popalar notion that fruit growing does not pay 
Bs.) Well as other branches of husbandry. It re- 


reasons assigned by thiiv® 2 aan some capital, some skill and patience, 


my. to wait for returns. But capital and skill in- 
“vested here are certain to have their reward. It 
pis i uncommon return for an acre in apple 
fees to yieldya hundred dollars, while under 
favorable circuts and high cultivation, 
the yield is two or tliteé times greater. Farmers 
who have gone most largely into fruit culture, 
are generally the best satisfied with it. It fur- 
nishes something to sell from August until 
March. The early apples have to be marketed 
in their season, but the Winter varieties can wait 
for good prices from. three to six months without 
damage to their quality. Pears though more 
perishable than apples, and requiring more skill 
in their handling and ripening, are enough high- 
er in i to make them profitable. 

Not the least advantage of an abundant supply 
‘@ fruits in the family, is;their influence upon 
health. At this season of the year they are a 
great safeguard against fevers and diseases of 
the bowels, and were they freely eaten in all our 
families, the sick list would be greatly diminish- 
ed. The craving of children for fruit, almost 
universal, is not so much an evidence of total 

vity, as the working of instinct, seeking 
at it does not find in bread and meat. 


Then, as we have referred to the children, 
and mean to say a good word for them, there is 


no tie to bind them to the old homestgad, dut- 
side of the warm currents of love, like 
the fruit yard and orchard. Who does not re- 
‘ca]l among the happy memories of his childhood, 
.if he. were so highly favored, the old trees whose 
shadeAvas his play ground and whose fruits 
were his daily food, the garden walks lined with 
berties, and the vines upon the arbor and house- 





and from pear “pest much more recently, 
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side that grew purple in, the October sun. 
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Calendar of Operations for Oct., 1861. 
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[A glance over a table like the following wiil generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected. The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 38° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable to points furthefNorth and South, by allowing for 
latitude. $ 


Explanations.—/ indicates the first; m, the middie; and 
4%, the last of the month.—Doubling the letters (_f, or mm 
or U,) gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as fm or mil, signify that the 
work may be donein either, orin both periods indicated ; 
thus, work marked /m, indicates that it is to be attended to 
from the jirst to the middle of the month.) 





Farm. 


Much profitable labor may be done on the farm in Oc- 
tober. The chief business will be to secure the root 
crops, and to husk the corn and properly store the fodder. 
Permanent improvements in necessary buildings, fenc- 
ing and draining, add to the available capital, and should 
not be neglected from false economy ; the present month 
is a favorable time for this work. 

Apples—Finish gathering before exposed to injury from 
frost, and market or store for future use. Cooked apples 
are valuable food for stock, when too poor to dry. 

Buildings—Examine thoroughly and make all needed 
repairs. Clear out eaves troughs, and arrange drains to 

carry away surplus water, especially from the manure 
heaps. Now is a favorable time for painting buildings. 

Butter properly made early in October is of the best 
quality. Store sufficient for Winter use, working it well. 

Cabbages—Gatner and store, /1, except the latest. 

Cattle—Commence feeding before the pastures fail. 
Use the tops of roots and refuse from the garden, etc. 
Read article on page 300. 

Cellars—Follow directions of last month. Secure good 
ventilation, particularly where roots, etc., are stored. 

Corn—Husk, f, m. Select the best ears for seed, trace 
them together, and hang up to dry. Store all stalks, 
leaves, and husks for fodder. The thick buts may be 
used in the pig pen ; swine wil] soon work them into ma- 

nure.* Store corn in well ventilated cribs. 

Draining may be attended to while the weather permits. 
Read articles in this and previous numbers. 

Grain—Thresh out, ff, if not done, and store in tight 
bins secure from vermin. Market when prices are remu- 
nerative. Save all straw for feeding and litter. 

Hogs—Commence fattening early. Cooked food pays 
best. Keep pens well ventilated, clean, and supplied 
with plenty of litter. 

Ice Houses—Build, if not already supplied. A cellar is 
not needed ; ice may easily be kept above ground if the 
house is properly built, with good ventilation and draining. 

Manure—Provide an abundant supply of muck to ab- 
sorb liquid manures, and for making compost. Use weeds 
and other.refuse from the garden and elsewhere, includ- 

ing all falling leaves, to increase the compost heap. 

Plowing late in the Fall is very beneficial to stiff clay 
soils intended for tillage next year. Leave the ground 
without harrowing, to expose as much as possible of the 
surface to the action of frost. 

Potatoes—Harvest before injured by frost, and market, 
or store inthe cellar. If r be scarce, they can be 
buried in heaps in the field with safety. 

Poultry—Cleanse the poultry house thoroughly and 
whitewash it. Remove and carefully save all droppings. 
Provide a good supply of gravel for Winter use. Com- 
mence to fatten poultry early. Read article on page 301. 

Pumpkins—Feed to milch cows and fattening stock, first 
removing the seeds. Store any surplus before injured by 
frost. They maybe kept quite late by covering with 
straw or stalks. Handle with care to prevent bruising. 

Roads—Put in good repair before the Fall rains. Keep 
sluice ways open, and arrange them if possible so as to 
distribute the wash from the road over the adjoining fields. 

Roots—Beets and carrots should be harvested and stored 
in the cellar or in pits, m, 7. Remove all tops, and -feed 
to cattle. Handle carefully to prevent bruising. Leaye 
them exposed a day or two before storing to part with 
superfluous moisture. Turnips may be left until next 
month, except in very cold northern regions. 

Shee p thriving by an occasional feed of roots 
and | with hay,@a@s the pastures fail. Salt regularly, 
and give free access to water. 

Sorghum Sugar Cane—Cut and manufacture as soon as 
fully ripe, and before injured by frost. If all can not be 
worked up before cold weather, house or otherwise pro- 
tect the stalks until used, which should be assoon as 
practicable after cutting. 

Tools—Leave none exposed to the weather. If you 
ave no tool room provide one, or at least put them under 


cover. Put all in repair in leisure hours. Repaint wond 
work, clean alliron and steel surfaces and coat them with 
a mixture of lard and resin to preserve from rust. 


Trees—Plant abundance of fruit and ornamental about 
the dwelling, in the fields, and by the road-side. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The labor of harvesting the fruit crop this season, is un- 
fortunately light in many sections. The chief cause of 
the small crop was the heavy frost in Spring just as the 
trees came into bloom. There is no preventive for this 
except plantingin a cool backward place, or mulching 
about the roots to prevent an early growth. But if the 
trees failed to produce a crop of fruit from exhaustion of 
the soil, a good coating of manure, or a compost of muck 
and lime, or ashes, mixed with stable manure, applied at 
almost any season will produce a thrifty growth and pre- 
pare the way for future crops. A large portion of the 
fruit is borne on shoots and spurs of one or two previous 
seasons’ growth, and if this growth has been feeble the 
future crop must be light. Manure applied now will be 
carried into the soil by Fall rains, and be in condition to 
be taken up by the rootlets in early Spring. It is not 
enough to spread it for a few feet about the trunks of old 
trees, for the fibrous roots which take up the manure, ex- 
tend six to ten and twelve feet from the trunk. The 
best way is to spread the manure uniformly over the 
whole ground. If thesoil has not been stirred for many 
years, plow it lightiy, turning in a good coating of manure. 

In addition to manure, if the orchard is young but un- 
thrifty, a severe cutting back will often benefit it. Some 
of the roots may be diseased, and the nourishment furnish- 
ed by the others be insufficient for the top. By cutting 
out some of the branches and heading back the others, 
new vigor will be forced into those remaining. If on the 
other hand the tree is growing too vigorously, producing 
little fruit, dig about it and with a sharp spade root prune 
it moderately, and head back next Summer to induce fruit 
buds, 

In gathering apples and pears for keeping, much care is 
required. Slight bruises mar the appearance of fruit and 
hasten decay. Pick carefully by hand, or with one of 
the fruit gatherers shown in this or the previous Agricul- 
turist, and lay with care in baskets or barrels, before 
taking to™te cellar, keeping covered from rain, if 
in the orchafd. Only remove to the cellar upon the ap- 





proach of cool weather, and then keep the cellar cool and 


well ventilated. It is still better toplace them in an out. fj 


building until there is danger of freezing. Both appl 
and pears keep best in a temperature but little above fre 
ing, with a moderately dry atmosphere. An ice h 
will often keep Bartlett and other Fall pears into Wit 
It is better to leave late fruit upon the trees till cold wi 
er unless there is danger of their being blown off. 

Cider making willbe commenced the last of the month. 
Use only sound apples, leave the mashed apples. in the 
juice for twenty four hours before pressing, fill the clean 
sweet barrels and put in a cool cellar, allowing the fermen- 
tation to go on slowly for a few S, when the barrels 
may be bunged up tight. . : 

Dry a good supply of Autumn for Winter use, 
planting the seeds for a nursery sto¢ Before the close 
of the month, business should be lively in the nursery. 
Many persons who deferred planting treesin the Spring 
owing to the “times,” are now contemplating setting an 
orchard. We advise them to do so, as soon as frost has 
killed the foliage, rather than wait till Spring. See article 
page 305, on Fall transplanting. We wish to be emphatic 
in our advice to plant fruit trees, and on well drain- 
edor naturally dry soil, we would set the hardy apple, 
pear, and quince trees early this Fall—the stone fruits, 
and some of the tender pears may be left until Spring. 

In addition to taking up and sending away trees for 
present planting, the nurseryman should now: collect 
seeds of apples, pears, quinces, with nuts, acorns and 
seeds of the various ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
plant at once, or mix with earth and leave in boxes in ex- 
posed situations. See that the boxes are not water tight 
or they may retain too much moisture. 


_—_o— 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The work of the month in this department is principally 
securing theyremaining squashes, cabbages, potatoes, 
beets, etc. re they are injured by frost. Something 
may be done to forward next Spring’s work. As fast as 
crops are removed, clear the ground of weeds, and dig it 
over, to remain exposed during Winter ; this will mellow 
the soil, and destroy many insects. Tops of roots and 
other refuse may be fed to cattle, and weeds, etc., be car- 
ried to the compost heap. 





Asparagus—Make new beds now rather than in Spring. 





Spade up the ground 18 inches deep, work in 6 inches of 


horse manure, ~~ | plant two-year-old roots a foot apart 
each way, alsout 4 inches below the surface. 

Beets—Pull before injured by frost, twist off the tops, 
and if the weather be fair, leave tordry before housing. 

Blackberries—Set out a f 
ties, in soil enriched with co’ 
rotted manure. Plant 4 feet 

Cabbages and Caulifiowers. 
planted latest. Set young plantsin 

Carrots—Dig, cut off tops, and store in cellar, m, 1. 

Celery—Earth up, f, on a clear armgiay, after the dew 
is off. Keep the soil from falling between the stalks, 
which would cause them to rust and spoil. 

Cold Frames—Prepare, m, ll, to protect cabbage, caul- 
iflower, lettuce, etc., in Winter. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Transplant, m,/. It is 
better to set them in open ground than close beside fences 
where they are cultivated with difficulty. The Versailles, 
Red Dutch, and White Grape are standard varieties. 

Fruit Trees—Plant hardy sorts, m,l. It is better to 
have fruit trees in an enclosure separate from the gar- 
den, except perhaps a few dwarfs. 

Grapes—Gath they ripen for use and for market. 
For keeping in leave them upon the vines as long 
as may be withow er from frost, gather carefully, cut 
out defective berries, and pack in shallow, close boxes, 
between layers of cotton batting. Keep in a dry place, 
secure from freezing. ‘Transplant vines, m, 1. 

Lettuce—Transplant late sown to cold frames, JJ, for 
Winter use. Or seed may now be sown in the frames. 

Mushrooms—Make beds, f,m, 72. Protect from frost. 
For full directions see last month, page 274. 

Onions sown late, for early use next Spring, will need 
protection from frost ; cover with an inch or two of straw. 

Parsley—Cut back the growth that new shoots may 
form. Sow seed in frames for Winter use. 

Parsneps—Leave the main crops in the ground until 
Spring—they need no protection, andyare improved by 
freezing. Dig what are wanted for Winter use, 1/, 
bury in sand in the cellar. 

Pickles—Gather and pickle cucumbers, unripe m 
melons and tomatoes, or pack in salt fer fature pickling. 

Raspberries—Hardy varieties may be transplanted, m, 
1, though Spring is a more favorable a y down 
cammmumbeender sorts, and come 


Strawberry Beds— : : 
completed. Cover beds, 71, with ait a toot of | 
er litter to afford partial protection. : 

Tomatoes are easily preserved in bottles, eccordehe AS 
directions given in previous numbers, 
be prolonged by protecting the vines from frost with a 
covering of thin cloths to be removed in the day time. 
Use unripened fruit for pickles. 

Trenching—The present is the best season for th 
work. Read article on page 307. 

Turnips—Store or market early varieties, m, 11, Ruta 
bagas and other late kinds will grow until next month. 

Winter Cherries—Collect as they ripen, and preserve, ~ 
: them in.the husks to be used as wanted. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The chilly nights remind the gardener that it is time to 
remove tender plants to their wititer quarters. It is not ~ 
best to leave them out until¢hére is actual danger of frost, 
for*plants which are to be kept in a thrifty growing “state 
during winter, should not receive the chill even of an at- 
mosphere as lowyas 40°. Removing these flowers from 
the borders will leave a barrenness unless this was pro- ~ 
vided for by a judicious arrangement of dahlias, chrysan- 
themums, and other late bloomers. Where there are no 
suitable houses for keeping plants over winter, a “flower 
pit” can be cheaply constructed, which will serve a very 
good purpose. It is simply an excavation in the dry earth, 
four to five feet deep, in the bottom of which the pots of 
half hardy plants are set, and whole covered over 
with plank and earth. The s may be of brick, or 
boards even. It should only be covered wtth earth when 
there is absolute danger of freezing, and it shouldbe vgn- 
tilated occasionally in mild weather, during the wit 

The Dahlia and Chrysanthemum are the chiel 
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tions now, and if a good selection of each was planted, 
the early flowers are scarcely missed. Some of the new 
scedlings of both kinds are really superb, and many of the 
old sorts not to be despised. Keep well secured to stakes, 
or the autumn winds Will make sad havoc with them. 
Some of the bedding plants are still in flower, and will 
remain so and be nipped by frost unless lifted and taken 
inside at the proper time. 

Bulbous Flowers should now be set for early Spring 
bloom. They will flourish in a common garden soil, and 
richly repay the cost and trouble. A fine collection of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crown Imperials, Lilies, Iris, Jon- 
quils, Narcissus, Croctises, and Snowdrops, is a beautiful 
sight at any time, and the more so as they bloom early in 
the season, some of them while the snow bank yet lingers 
in the shade of the fences. A single bed can be made of 
all these varieties, or if the grounds are ample, it is well 
to devote a bed or plot to each sort. Spade deeply and 
trench if possible, working in plenty of fine old ma- 
nure. Plant the larger bulbs four inches deep, and eight 
to twelve inches apart, using a little sand, if accessible, 
around and over the bulbs. The smaller crocuses and 
snowdrops may be set three inches apart, and one inch 
deep. Of course, taller plants should be in the center, if 
the bed is circular. See article on e 306. 


October is a good month for grading, trenching, and 
turfing, or seeding the lawn. If there is not time to 
trench, or the grounds are so large that the expense is too 
great, at least subsoil thoroughly, working in a generous 
supply of well rotted manure. Where turfing is used, let 
the sods be beaten down, and siftin fine soil or sand, 
to fill any crevices. If grass seed is sown, mix in a 
little Winter rye to assist in protecting the roots during 
Winter. The sowing should be done early in the month. 
Roll the ground after sowing, and again just before hard 
freezing weather setsin. (See Basket Item.) 

The flower borders, and indeed the whole ornamental 
grounds are too frequently neglected late in the season, 
weeds taking the place of former bloom, and dried flow- 
er stalks and decaying leaves marring the beauty of the 
beds and grass plots. Carefully remove all offensive ob- 
jects, raking the dry leaves from the lawn, cutting away 
the dead flower stalks. If a spot of ground is entirely 
bare of plants, spade it up, rake smoothly, and it will not 
offend the eye all through the winter months, 


Many of the per , such as Hollyhocks, Peonies, 
Phioxes, Lilies; iW e-larkspur, Iris, Tra- 
descafttia, Foxglove; julas, Rocket, Mallows, 


Spirea, Clematis, ete., should be transplanted the last of 
this month, if moved at all, instead of leaving them untii 
Spring. Save a good ‘stock of late ripening seed, select- 
ing the bestof each sort from the previously marked speci- 
mens, and properly secure for another season. " 

A large portion of the hardy flowering shrubs will make 
a better growth next season, and show a finer bloom if 
planted this Fall. Among them are Pyrus Japonica, 
Dwarf Almond, Hardy Azalias, Sweet Scented Shrubs, 
Scotch Broom, Mezereon, Forsythias, Flowering Thorns, 
Stuartias, Deutzias, Honeysuckles, Euonyimus, Altheas, 
Hydrangeas, Glycine, Jasmine, Privet, Mahonias, Syrin- 
gos, Flowering Currants, Purple Fringe, Spirzeas, Snow- 
berry, Lilacs, Viburnums, Roses, Chinese Weigelia, etc. 

Excepting Evergreens, plant the hardy ornamental and 
shade trees as soon as the leaves fall. There is more 
Icisure at this season, and many trees do better when 
planted early in the Fall. See if there are not a few va- 
cant places about the buildings, in the yards, or along the 
avenues, where a few trees would add beauty to the place, 
and break up the sameness, or afford a desirable shade 
from sun, and screen from high, winds. Do not plant tall 
trees too thickly near the dwelling. Set them a little in 
the distance, with shrubs near the buildings. It is desira- 
ble to have some sunshine and a circulation of air aroufid 
the house. 

——_o—— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


First look over the suggestions offered last month. 
Every part of the buildings should be neatly cleaned, as 
it will be more difficult to do this after plants are brought 
in. Itis high time for most tender plants to be in out of 
the cold. Securing those still out, and potting and pre- 
paring for Winter will be the main work of this month. 
Some fire heat will be needed among the tropical collec- 
tions, and those to be forced into early bloom. Care 
must be taken, however, not to excite a too hasty 
weak growth, remembering that the atmosphere without 
is cool at this season, and that all changes should be grad- 
ual. For many plants, simply protection from frost is all 
that is now wanted, and for these no fire is needed. 

In taking in the various collections, be careful to cleanse 
the pots from moss, weeds, etc., and-see that no dead 
leavesor decaying branches are left upon the plants .to 

the atmosphere with their impurities and offend tlie 
eye by their unsightliness, Cut or pinch back freely to 


make strong bushy heads, by inducing vigorous new 
shoots. In arranging them upon the shelves it is well to 
group them according to their habits, those which require 
much heat in one room, and piants requiring a more tem- 
perate atmosphere in another. They should, at the same 
time, be arranged with reference to their hight, the low 
growing ones in front, and the taller varieties back, or bet- 
ter still, have shelves arranged to rise above each other. 

A large supply of potting soil should be in readiness, as 
there is much repotting to be done at this season, besides 
providing for seedlings and layers now in the open ground. 

The houses will need syringing occasionally to keep up 
a humid atmosphere. It will also be beneficial in keep- 
ing down insects. As the plants are not growing vigor- 
ously, only a moderate supply of water will be required. 
It is better at this season to apply it in the morning. 

Ventilation should be properly attended to. More air 
is required for plants just brought in, than when they 
have been long in the house, 

A few quick growing annuals should be sown at once, 
for a mid-winter bloom. They will come in well, and 
furnish a variety with the early and late flowering peren- 
nials. Some of the flowering shrubs should also be pot- 
ted and forced into a winter bloom, especially if cut flow- 
ers or bouquets are to be wanted. 

Special care should be taken to guard against insects : 
if these are once freely introduced, it is often very diffi- 
cult to expel them. Probably the very best method of 
treating plants badly infested with green fly, red spider, 
or any other insects, is to dip them inverted into water 
heated from 120° to 130°, keeping them there for a few 
seconds. The Gardener’s Monthly recommends holding 
them five seconds in water raised to 130°, This will 
smother the insects, without injuring the plants. 


—o— 


Apiary in October. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 

It is now time to decide on what colonies to Winter... 
Most of the loss during Winter and Spring, is the result 
of undertaking to keep improper colonies, or of bad man- 
agement. The chances of success with a colony that is 
now in just the right condition, with honey enough, and 
the right number of bees, are three times better, than with 
one that needs to be supplied with some food. We 
can not supply a deficiency, and then have the same nat- 
ural condition as when the bees provide for themselves. 
Where increase of stocks is not particularly desired, the 
good ones only should be saved. But many, and especi- 
ally beginners without experience, will want to keep all 
they have, and it is important that they attend to any de- 
ficiencies that can be supplied this month. Success will 
very much depend on doing things atthe right time. Ex- 
amine them the first cool morning. A strong colony ex- 
tends through all the combs. One of only moderate 
strength, will often make a show of a large swarm, if 
the combs are badly diseased, or very full of honey. If a 
stock lacks bees only to make it good, they may be added 
from some condemnéd colony, paralyzing both with puff 
ball smoke when uniting them—See directions for the pro- 
cess in Agriculturist for October, 1860. 


When there are bees enough, but honey is lacking, it 
may be provided, if there are combs enough in the hive 
to hold it ; if not, the bees should be taken out, and the 
hive and contents set away for anether year, or the honey 
given to some other light stock. Honey in the combs 
when fed should have the sealing of the combs cut off, 
and placed either under the bees—the bottom of the hive 
fitting down close, to keep out the robbers—or placed on 
the top, covering with a close box. When no honey can 
be had but such as is taken from diseased stocks, it must 
be strained/and scalded, or disease will be communicated. 
Add a little water to prevent burning, and take off the 
scum asit rises. Put itin a shallow dish, with some 
floating material to keep the bees from drowning. Feed 
them as fast as possible to the required weight—20 or 
25 lbs—otherwise they consume a great deal in rearing 
brood which the feeding willalways induce. West India 
honey when used, should be managed in the same way. 
Honey prepared for Winter stores, should be as near the 
consistency of that stored by the bees as possible. If too 
much water is left in it, it is apt to induce dysentery, but 
it is quite sure to burn in scalding, if some water is not 
left in it. When no othe: feed but sugar is used, I think it 
is better to give it in the Winter than now. Candy alone 
has proved a failure with me. 

Condemned colonies should now be disposed of. When 
the bees are to be killed with the fumes of the sulphur pit, 
it is much the best way to drive out the bees first. It 
takes less time, than to get them out when removing the 
honey after being smothered between the combs. The 
honey also, will be free from any of the effects of burn- 
ing sulphur. Break up such combs as are to be strained, 
immediately on the removal of the bees; the honey will 


are not too old, a few pieces nearly free from bee bread, 
may be found near the top and sides of the hive,which will 
do for the table without straining. The inferior honey is 
near the middle and bottom, and should be strained. 
Among the different methods of doing it, one is simply to 
mash it and pour through a sieve or colander to skim off 
the particles of comb. A box answers a good pur- 
pose for large quantities. It should be about four feet 
long, sixteen inches wide, by five deep, and wire cloth 
bottom. This should be on a frame four feet high. Un- 
der the box is a board of the same width and length, with 
narrow strips nailed on the edges to keep the honey from 
running over the side. One end is raised, and the honey 
drains from the other into some large vessel, half barrel 
or firkin. The particles of combs will all rise to the top 
in a day or two, it can then be drawn from a tap near the 
bottom perfectly clear. To prevent its becoming very 
hard in cold weather, put two gills of water to ten pounds, 
mixing thoroughly. If preferred in the solid form, fill 
shallow dishes to the depth of an inch, and expose it to 
the coldest weather for afew weeks, Metheglin and vin- 

egar may be made very cheaply from the refuse of strained 

honey. After all has drained out that will, cover with 

boiling water, or scald over the fire, stirring thoroughly. 

Let it stand a day or two, when it may be drained from 

the combs the same as honey, then boil and skim till clear. 

The strength may be tested with an egg, when the upper 
side rises an eighth of an inch above the surface it will do. 

It is put in some convenient vessel and allowed to work, 
when it may be closed up and set away to grow better 
with age. For vinegar, add about three parts of water to 
one of the above, and then manage as with cider, or other 
material used for the same purpose. 

Combs that have been soaked in water, will soon spoil 
with mold. They should be immediately made into wax. 
These, together with old pieces of dry combs, when in 
small quantities, may be put into a’ sack of loose texture, 
with a small stone to make it sink, and kept in a kettle 
of boiling water, frequently pushing it about till the wax 
ceases to rise. Itis skimmed off, remelted, and cooled in 
any desirable shape. For large quantities, the process is 
facilitated by having a large kettle and an apparatus for 
squeezing it, using two or three sacks; one is filled and 
put in the water and the wax melts while another is being 
squeezed out. Particles of wax in the refuse when ex- 
posed to the air, and slightly pressed in the hand, indicate 
whether it is worked out sufficiently clean or not. 

The surplus honey for market is usually forwarded 
this month and next. If in small glass boxes, it should be 
packed in cases holding what may be easily handled— 
fifty or a hundred pounds. It should be secured by close 
packing from sliding about in the case. And when 
shipped, secure careful handling, otherwise the combs 
will be broken and the value materially lessened. If re- 
quires more care than a package of eggs. 


New American Cyclopedia—Vol. XIII. 


——-- 


The thirteenth volume of this magnificent work 1s now 
issued. This volume contains 807 pages, and extends 
down the alphabet from PARR, to REDW. We also find 
1550 different topics discussed, which allows an average 
of over half a page toeach subject. The size of the 
volume is 10 inches long, 634 inches wide, and 2}¢ inches 
thick. We mention these items, to give a better idea of 
the magnitude of the work when complete in 16 volumes. 
It will then require over a yard of shelf-room. Allowing 
1500 articles to the yolume, which is rather below the 
average, the Cyclo will give pretty full information 
upon 24,000 different t ,all arranged in alphabetical 
order, and the averagé space to each being equivalent to 
about three-fourths of @ column of the Agriculturist. 
The more important topics have, of course, a proportion- 
ate share of space; thus, in the volume before us, the 
Pigeon occupies 9 columns; Pottery and Porcelain, 17 
columns; Preserving Wood, 3 columns; Philadelphia, 
15 columns; Pine Apple 13¢ columns, and so on, each 
article giving about all that most people would desire to 
learn on the several topics. Other articles have \ to 
columns each, as Pastel, Patmos, Patrick, Pawnee, Ped- 
dler, Penny, Peon, etc. From the above, our readers will 
be able to form some opinion of the extent and value of 
the work. See further notes under premium 11, page 315, 





To Tile Machine Manufacturers. 


——_o——_ 
We have very frequent inquiries respecting tile ma- 
chines. There are many kinds of machines made in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and in order to become posted 
up in the matier, we request all persons who are manu- 
facturing such machines, to send us their address, and 
such particulars, as may help us to a knowledge of their 











run out much more freely than when cold. If the combs 


implements, We solicit eimilar information from others. 
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Into which are thrown various useful or interesting 
Items, Replies to Questions, Extracts from Letters, Glean- 
ings from other Journals, etc. 


No more Special Premiums,—Some persons 
are still applying for the Special Premiums, formerly of- 
fered by the Publisher for a specific time only. The stand- 
ing premiums on page 315, are all we now offer, except 
the extra numbers offered on page 320. These are large 
enough, surely, aud will well reward those who get up 
clubs. Take a look at them. 


The Premium Strawberry Plants were al! 
sent off at the earliest moment practicable. A nuinber of 
persons sent orders to us that should have gone to regu- 
lar dealers. Though not in our line, we have tried to 
accommodate them as far as possible. Wedo not keep 
varieties for sale, and in some cases the orders were 
slightly varied, necessarily, by those who filled them for 
us. We trust all have received the plants in good order. 


Plants by Mail.—We commenced putting up our 
strawberry plants in tin boxes, but by a new rule of the 
Post Office Department, the boxes were excluded. No 
plants can go at the lower postage rates, unless open at 
one end, so as to be inspected. They can be nearly in- 
closed in oiled silk or muslin, and we have as yet heard 
of no failure among the hundreds of parcels we have for- 
warded thus put up. 


The N. Y. State Agricultural Fair, unfor- 
tunately for us, is just opening as we go to press. By tel- 
egraph we hear that it promises to be much more success- 
ful than the state of the country and the occurrence of a 
storm on the first day, would promise. 


Fall Exhibition of the Brooklyn Horti- 
eultural Society.—The Annual! Fall Exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Horticultural Society is in progress as we 
go to press. (Sept. 19.) The display is in some respects 
the finest ever seen in Brooklyn,if not in this country, 
particularly in Green and Hot-house plants. Those hav- 
ing ornamental foliage are in fashion among amateurs, 
and beautiful specimens are on exhibition. Parsons & 
Coa., of Flushing, contribute a splendid collection of Ma- 
rantas, Caladiums, Tradescantias, Begonias,Cissus, Ferns, 
etc. Excellent collections are also shown by Andrew 
Bridgman and Isaac Buchanan of New-York, and Louis 
Menand, of Albany. The latter gentleman exhibits two 
banana trees, one in full fruit ; these and two specimens 
of the screw pine (pandanus utilis) attract general 
attention. An india rubber tree, contributed by John 
Humphrey, of Brooklyn, is particularly noticed ; also a 
magnificent Alocasia Metallica, with leaves like large 
plates of the richest bronze. 

Fruits and flowers seem to have suffered considerably 
from the dry Summer, judging from the comparatively 
meagre display, which, though good in some respects, 
does not equal that of last year. Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, N. Y., show 135 varieties of pears, and 67 of 
apples. H. B. Shaw, of Newburgh, N. Y., shows a large 
variety of grapes, including splendid bunches of the Del- 
aware, weighing 9 ounces each. A good collection of hot- 
house grapes was contributed by Mr. Cowan, Glen Cove, 
L. I. The most noticeable features among the flowers 
are a magnificent show of Dahlias, by C. S. Pell, of the 
New-York Orphan Asylum, and a large collection of 
Asters, from the French Nursery at Gloucester Landing, 
N. J. A Scotch thistle, grown from seeds taken from the 
grave of the poet Burns, by C. B. Miller, Secretary of the 
Society, attracts much attention. The exhibition held 
in the Academy of Music, the largest public hall in 
Brooklyn, is thronged by visitors, and is generally consid- 
ered the most successful one yet had. 


The Fruit Growers Society of Western N. 
Y.., will hold its next Meeting at the Court House in Ro- 
chester City, commencing Oct. Ist, at 11 A. M. 


Cold Grapery Queries,—J. D. Lyman, Stafford 
Co., N. H. (1) It would hardly pay to have a cold grapery 
only 10 feetlong. (2) The ends may be of the same ma- 
terial as the front and rear. Glass may be used, but is 
not necessary, if the roof fronts the south. (3) The glass 
cover will be needed at all times of the year, even in 
July, to regulate the temperature in our climate of sud- 
jen changes, where the temperature varies 30° or more 
in 24 hours. It is safer to lay grape vines down in very 
cold weather and cover with soil. (4) Peach trees protect- 
ed by glass, and shaded from the hot sun, will seldom be 
injured in any temperature in New-Hampshire. A few 
evergreen branches, hung upon the tops of the peach 
trees to keep off the sun, willbe an additional safeguard 





in very cold localities. (5) Simply leaning sashes against 
a building would not be convenient. They need to be 
under good control (see 3 above). A good border, pro- 
tected by the lower wall, is desirable. 


Failure of Orchard Houses.—Growing fruits 
under glass in large quantities, is coming into very gen- 
eral use in England and on the Continent. This year 
there has been a considerable number of failures even 
in orchard houses. Mr. Parsons suggests, in the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle, that one cause of failure is the lack of bees 
in such houses to distribute the pollen. The absence of 
these is the more serious, as there are less breezes in 
these confined structures to blow the pollen from plant to 
plant. Mr. P. advises distributing the pollen with acamel 
hair brush, in the middle of a warm sunny day. Could 
not a bee-hive be kept in each orchard house, and thus ob- 
viate the tedious process of hand impregnation ? 


Hot-Beds for Drying Fruit.—“H. P. 8.” of 
Morrisania, N. Y., writes that he makes a temporary 
floor in a hot-bed frame, on which the fruit to be dried is 
spread, and the sashes then laid on. When the sun is too 
warm, a little air is let in, but the sashes are kept closed 
atnight. In this way the fruit is kept free from dust and 
insects, and dried in a few days. This is a good plan, and 
has been previously recommended in the Agriculturist. 


Protecting Blackberry Canes.—A Subscriber 
at Concord, N. H., states that in that latitude, New Ro- 
chelle blackberries are winter-killed, two years out of 
three, and inquires how to protect them. Lay the canes 
down carefully in the Fall, before heavy frosts come, and 
cover them with an inch or two of earth. They are to 
be uncovered and staked up again as soon as danger from 
frost is past. Or the plan proposed, to remove them to 
a border near a fence, and set up corn stalks against them, 
would probably succeed, if mice do not trouble them. 


Potting Strawberry Runners.—. S. Pell, of 
the New York Orphan Asylum, has exhibited at the office 
of the American Agricu!turist, strawberries grown in pots 
directly from the runners taking root inthem. He procures 
“thumb” pots of two to three inches in diameter, for 50c. 
to 75c. per 100, fills them with earth, and beds the runners 
one in each, at the point of starting a root. The plants 
are well rooted in two to three weeks, and they may be 
turned into the soil at any time in September or _October, 
and yield a fair crop the next season. 


Apples in Newspapers.—J. Thomas, New Gar- 
den, Md., writes that last Fall he treated his apples as fol- 


lows. They were carefully picked and kept in a cool 
place until freezing weather commenced ; then, after as- 
sorting, the sound ones were placed in boxes a foot deep, 
with a newspaper at the bottom, and between each layer 
of apples. Bellflowers packed in this way came out 
sound on the Ist of March. This requires considerable 
trouble, but may answer a good purpose for keeping a 
few apples of choice varieties. 


Grape Layers.—H. A. Sheldon, Addison Co., Vt. 
Layers of grape vines put down this season, may be 
severed from the parent vine late in Autumn, after the 
growth and flow of sap is over, or at any time during the 
Winter before the sap starts in Spring. The transplant- 
ing of the layers should be deferred until Spring. 


Cassabar or Persian Melon.—Specimens sent 
to us by Geo. A. Elston, Chester Co., Pa., proved quite 
equal to anything in the melon line that we have tried 
this season, They are shaped like the old fashioned musk- 
melon, one foot long and 534 inches in diameter, rough 
skin, flesh thick, green color, very sweet and rich, No. 1 
in every respect. We hope to have seeds to add to our 
free seed distribution next Winter. 


Best Lawn Grass.—To many inquirers. We are 
at loss what to recommend. Most persons advise a mix- 
ture, and the seedsmen keep on sale lawn grass made.up 
of several kinds, including white clover which is liked 
by many. Our taste is to use only one kind of seed, so as 
to have an even, uniform grass plot. Last year we sowed 
the Italian Perennial Rye Grass very thickly. It came 
up quickly, and in five weeks we had a most beautiful 
lawn, which was frequently cut, and showed finely all 
Summer. But it killed out badly during the last severe 
Winter. We dug up the lawn in Spring, and sowed it 
thickly with Kentucky Blue Grass. It came up very 
slowly, and for a time we felt disappointed. But it looks 
very well now (Sept.), and we have no fear of its being 
winter killed. Our present first choice would be Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, and we think we shall not miss this 
time, as this is certainly hardy. It may be sown at al- 
most any season. 


Protecting Trees from Rabbits.—“ Henry,” 
Whitesides Co., Ind., writes.to the American Agricultur- 
ist that a mixture of lard and sulphur applied to the 
trunks of young trees will prevent rabbits from gnawing 





them. He says he obtained the directions from a nursery- 
man who paid ten dollars for the recipe, and who had 
found it a sure preventive. 


Sowing Osage Orange Seed.—D. K. McClure, 
Dauphin Co., Pa. Seed may be put in boxes of earth 
this Fall, and be exposed to freezing during Winter. 
Drainage should be provided at the bottom of the boxes 
to let out the falling rain. In the Spring sow the con- 
tents of the boxes, soil and seed together. Osage Orange 
Seed is now retailed at 75 cts. a quart in this city. 


Stacking Beans,—J. T. W., Suffolk Co., N. Y., 
makes a “‘ stack pole,” by boring two % inch holes through 
a strong pole, and driving in pins for cross work. These 
pins extend about one foot from the pole, and a strong bar- 
rel hoop is nailed to the ends, making an open platform 
for the beans. The pole is set firmly in the ground, with 
the cross work 18 inches above the surface. The 
beans are then laid onin acircle, with the roots in the 
center against the pole, and elevated a little higher than 
the tops, so as to turn water. When sufficiently dry, the 
poles are lifted, and the beans laid upon the wagon for 
carting in. 


Straw for Feed.—J. W. Sage, Huron Co., O., in- 
quires whether it will pay to store straw in the bam after 
threshing, to be fed out in Winter. That depends upon 
the abundance and cheapness of hay, and upon the 
quality of the straw. Good Oat Straw, run through a 
cutter, and mixed with a little bran or shorts, will he 
almost as valuable as hay. Where hay is plenty, we 
should give it the preference, except for an occasional 
change. If straw is to be fed, it will undoubtedly pay to 
store it under cover, if there be room. 


Immense Stock of Grain.—There were stored 
in Chicago at one time, last month, four and one-third 
million bushels of grain. Put this upon wagons in loads 
of 40 bushels each, and it would require 180,333 teams to 
draw it. Allow 44 feet to each team, and place them 
along the shortest railroad route to this City (908 miles), 
and the line of wagons would extend all the way from 
Chicago to New-York City. The above refers only to 
the amount of grainin Chicago at one time. The an- 
nual receipts there are many times larger. 


Still Larger Grain Figures.—The Wheat, 
Flour, and Corn, exported to foreign countries for the 
year ending Sept. 1, 1861, equaled 54,330,995 bushels of 
grain. This divided into.loads of 40bushels each, would 
require 1,358,025 wagons. Allowing 44 feet for each wa- 
gon and team, the line would extend 59,753,100 feet, or 
11,317 miles; or nearly half way round the globe ; or 
they would form more than three continuous lines of 
teams all the way from New-York to London. 


How Much Wheat to the Acre ?—The largest 
yield of wheat which has been communicated to us, is 
that raised by Samuel Charlsworth Esq., Winnebago Co., 
Wis., who harvested sixty-three bushels from a single 
acre. Has any one done better, andif so, how was it done? 


Large Potatoes.—Bradford Deane, Boone Co., Iil., 
writes that he raised four potatoes weighing in the aggre- 
gate 22lbs. ! The largest weighs 6 lbs., the smallest 5 lbs. 


Scalding Onion Seed.—“ W. 0. K.” writes that 
a paragraph has been going the rounds of the papers to 
the effect that scalding water poured upon onion seed 
will cause it to germinate in a few minutes. He says he 
tried it, and lost all his first planting, not a seed coming 
up. Itis often useful to soak seeds in tepid water imme- 
diately before planting, but few will bear to be scalded, 
except those enclosed in a tough, horny shell, like the 
locust, which require soaking to liberate the germ quickly. 


Destroying Earth-Worms,-—A subscriber 
writes that earth-worms, which are sometimes trouble- 
some in pots of house-plants, may be destroyed by water- 
ing the soil with common ley of wood ashes; this appli- 
cation will also benefit most plants. 


What Next ?—One of the latest novelties in the way 
of Magazines, is Mrs. Demorest’s “‘ Quarterly Mirror of 
Fashions.” On opening a number the other day, we 
found a considerable mass of thin, strong Vanilla paper, 
folded down to Magazine size, and fastened in. On refer- 
ing the matter to the “‘ Home Department,” the aforesaid 
paper was found to consist of three full size patterns for 
cutting the latest styles of ladies’ dresses now in vogue, 
to wit: the ‘“‘Gored Dress,” “‘ Gored Sleeve,” and “ La- 
dies’ Zouave Jacket.” This sending of actual patterns, 
instead of diminutive pictures of them, is certainly a nov- 
elty in the way of fashion Magazines. 


Wheels on Plows.—David White, Bergen Co., 
N. J. The best way.to secure a uniform depth in plow- 
ing is to use a wheel under the end of the beam. An un- 
skillful plowman can make better work with this addi- 
tion, than ean be done by a good plowman without it. 
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Home-made Native Grape Wine.—J. L. Lock- 
wood, Fairfield Co., Ct., presented us recently with a 
specimen of native wine, which is pronounced good by 
judges of the article. It was made thus: Fora 22 gallon 
cask, 4 bushels of ripe wild grapes were taken, and after 
throwing out the decayed berries, all the good grapes were 
mashed and the juice pressed out through a coarse 
bag. This was put into the cask with 60 Ibs. coffee sugar, 
and water enough added to fill up to within an inch of the 
bung. The plug was driven in tightly, but through it was 
introduced a bent or syphon tube, the inner end remain- 
ing above the wine, and the outer end dipping into a vessel 
of water which was always kept replenished as it dried 
away. This arrangement permitted the escape of gases, 
but excluded the entrance of air. The whole remained in 
this position until the last of April, when the clear wine 
was drawn off and bottled. 


“Guinea Dwarf Pea.”—T. J. Swan, Meade 
Co., Ky., sent us, June 25, a package of peas under the 
above name. They were planted immediately, and were 
ready for cooking in six weeks—rather earlier than the 
Daniel O’Rourke. They prove to be what is known here 
as the ‘‘ Strawberry Pea ;” in France as the “ De Grace,” 
and in Germany as the ‘‘ Buchsbaum,” or box-tree pea, 
because they resemble in size and growth the box plant 
used for edgings or borders. Indeed, they are much used 
there as edgings for kitchen garden beds. There are sev- 
eral varieties, which differ but slightly from each other, 
all being very dwarf—not more than 6 to 8 inches high. 
They are convenient and pretty, but not adapted for a 
general crop, as the short vines bear too few pods, and 
the berry is small, and not equal in flavor to larger sorts. 


Large Wheat Heads.—Charles Potts, Schuyler 
Co., Ill, sends to the office of the American Agriculturist 
two wheat heads, each 64 inches long, taken from his 
field. They were selected to compare with the samples 
of the Giant and Hallett’s, illustrations of which have ap- 
peared in this journal. If pains were taken by wheat 
growers to select such heads for seed, year by year, great- 
ly increased production would result. Read article on 
the subject on page 295. 





Apples and Wheat from Minnesota,—A 
few days since we received a neatly packed box, per ex- 
press from St. Paul, Minn., (all expenses paid,) which 
contained samples of apples and Spring Wheat, sent by 
Mr. Martin D. Clark. The apples are of the late Straw- 
berry variety, from trees taken to Minnesota from Buffalo, 
in 1858. They are beautiful specimens, much larger 
than the samevariety grown here, such as would do 
credit to any orchard. One of them measures 12% inch- 
es in circumference, and weighs 12 0z. Mr. Clark writes 
that he sent them to disprove the idea that apples can not 
be raised in that section. The Wheatis the Rio Grande 
variety, is of the best quality, and speaks well for the soil 
and the cultivation. 





Cotton from Milk-Weed.—“ Bridge water,” 
suggests a trial of the silky fibers of the common milk- 
weed (Asclepias cornuti), as a substitute for cotton, or 
perhaps for silk. The seeds are attached to the stalk by 
a fine glossy substance, which, if it possess the requisite 
strength, may be worth experimenting with. Itis a very 
hardy northern plant, prolific in seed-pods, and would 
doubtless be improved by culture.——The if will doubt- 
less be in the way. Our impression is, that the fibers are 
entirely too fragile to serve any practical purpose. 





The California *‘ Soap Weed,°—In answer to 
an inquiry in the September Agriculturist respecting this 
plant, Prof. George Thurber, of the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College, writes: ‘‘ The plant alluded to is doubt- 
less the Amole of the Mexicans, and is known to botanists 
as Chlorogalum pomeridianum. A figure of the plant will 
be found in the 2d volume of the Report of the United 
States and Mexican Boundary, plate 60. The plant isa 
perennial ; its bulb when bruised yields a mucilaginous 
juice which when mixed with water causes it to froth in 
the same manner that soap does. This, or an allied spe- 
cies, is much used as a detergent throughout Northeri 
Mexico. Its medicinal qualities are probaly not more 
marked than those of Slippery Elm bark or Sassafras 
pith. Iam not aware that a chemical examination has 
been made of it, but it probably contains a principle anal- 
ogous to saponine.” 





Three Specimens of Millet.—J. W. Grier, 
Adamsville.—No. lis panicled millet (see page 298). Nos. 
2 and 3 are club millet, No. 2 being the Hungarian millet, 
or so-called ‘“‘ Hungarian grass.” 





Burning over a Meadow.—Almon J. Pierce 
Van Buren Co., Mich. Burning over a meadow after 
gathering the crops would be injurious to the following 
year’s growth. Many of the roots would be killed by 
heat, and the remainder being left unprotected by destruc 
tion of the young growth above them, would suffer se- 
verely during the Winter, 





Open Ends of Drains,—“ Iowa Subscriber.” The 
lower end should be well open to admit air, but be se- 
cured with wire or iron rods to shut out mice and toads. 
The upper end should be closed to compe! the air to as- 
cend through the soil-from the whole length of the drain. 





Water through Cement Tiles.—Delos C. Ran- 
som, Erie Co.,O. As usually mixed, that is one part of 
hydraulic lime, and one to two parts of sand, the cement 
formed wil! not admit water through it. Indeed the walls 
of cisterns are made to hold water by plastering with such 
acomposition. A company in Brooklyn are manufactur- 
ing tiles by a patent process in which pressure is used, 
and a smaller quantity of lime is required. These tiles 
allow considerable water to pass trough their sides. This 
is not essential, however, for the joints of drain pipes ad- 
mit water as fast as it can be carried off. See July Agri- 
culturist, page 201, bottom of middle column. 





Amount of Honey needed by Bees.—J. F. 
Lester, Ill., writes to the American Agriculturist, that 
fifteen swarms of bees kept in the cellar last Winter 244 
months, each consumed on an average 6}¢ lbs. of their 
stores. As this is about one third of the time bees con- 
sume stored honey in a northern latitude, it follows that 
not less than 20 lbs. will be needed to cary them safely 
through the Winter. 





Candy for Bees.—J. F. Lester, Ill., asks for a recipe 
for making candy from brown sugar, on which bees can 
be fed without waste. M. Quinby, gives the follow 
ing directions: Add water enough to dissolve the sugar 
over a slow fire without burning. Take offthe scum as 
it rises. To prevent its graining and becoming sugar 
again, add some acid. A teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
will be sufficient for 20 lbs. Evaporate the water by boil- 
ing slowly till it is brittle on cooling. Lay white paper on 
the bottom of some shallow dishes, and pour it on, mak- 
ing it into thin cakes, and it is readily broken into suita- 
ble pieces for use. Bees can not be sustained on this 
alone, they must have some honey in connection with it. 
They have starved with a full supply in reach, even when 
water was given to assist in dissolving it. It may be val- 
uable when given before the honey is exhausted. Those 
who have tried feeding sugar in the form of syrup, about 
the consistence of honey, speak of it very highly. It is 
preferred to candy, where both have been tried, yet it is 
more trouble. 





Oil Cake for Bees,—T.S. Wilson writes to the 
American Agriculturist, that oil cake mixed with water, 
to form a thick paste is excellent food for bees, of which 
they are very fond. This does not seem natural. 





Twenty Bushels of Army Worms,---Mr. 
Ransom, of Erie Co., O., whose letter of August 9, caine 
to hand too late for notice last month, reported the rav- 
ages of the army worm as quite severe in that and adjoin- 
ing counties. One 48-acre plot of oats was entirely spoil- 
ed. Plowing furrows across the field to catch the worms, 
and burning straw in them was resorted te. He says one 
of his neighbors estimated that he had inthis way killed 
at least twenty bushels of worms! 





Scrubbing Pigs.—Charles F. Raymond, Fairfield 
Co., Conn., writes that a gentleman with whom he 
worked, bought two very unpromising pigs of the com- 
mon breed, which he scrubbed regularly every day for a 
month, and afterward occasionally used acurrycomb and 
brush. They were fed with sour milk and corn, and 
when dressed at the age of nine months, one weighed 306 
lbs., the other 296 lbs. The cleansing of the skin un- 
doubtedly favored their growth. 





Convenient Pig Trough.—A Subscriber sends 
us the model of a pig trough by which the animals are 
prevented from “ putting their feet in it,” and from crowd- 
ing each other. It is a common trough with the addition 
of slats upon the top wide enough to separate the pigs while 
feeding, and having an inclined board lengthwise, along 
the top, tokeep them from jumping over to the wrong 
side. The feed is poured in through a small hopper fitted 
into the back side of the trough. 





Relative Size of Animals and Plants.—Dr. 
Dick estimates the largest whale to be 34,560,000,000,000, 
000,000 times as large as the smallest known animalcule. 
The largest tree of Guiana he estimates to be 2,985,984,000, 
000,000 times as large as the rose-leaf plant. 





Rats and Mice may often be caught by baiting the 
trap with flax, cotton, wool, etc., which they will try to 
secure for making their nests. 





Destroying Muskrats, — Ephraim Montague 
Hampshire Co., Mass. These animals may be destroyed 
by feeding them slices of sweet apple sprinkled with a 
little strychnine. When thus poisoned their skins should 
not be used, and the carcases be kept away from hogs. 





Fish Culture.—Several subscribers ask for practi- 
cal information on this subject from those who have ex- 
perimented successfully. Who will furnish the facts? 





Preserving Eggs.—s. Vv. V., and other recent in- 
quirers, will find a chapter on eggs in the August Agri- 
culturist, page 246. A new plan is proposed on page 309. 


Dissolving Bones.—D. W. Bliven, New-London 
Co., Ct., writes that last March he dissolved 500 lbs. of 
bones in 100 lbs. of Soda Ash in water, adding 50 lbs. of 
unslacked lime, and it has done well as a manure. He 
asks if the preparation is as valuable as if sulphuric acid 
were used. This depends much upon the character of 
the soil, we suppose, and can be best decided by trial. 
On cold, sour land, the alkaline preparation would prob- 
ably be preferable ; while on other soils the acid solution 
would be likely to be most effective. 





Cultivated Land in Ireland.—Ireland contains 
very nearly twenty one million acres. Twenty years 
ago thirteen and a half million acres were returned as 
“arable land,” that is land cultivated with the plow, 
leaving seven and a half million acres as waste land, or 
only adapted to pasturage. By draining, partly by pri- 
vate enterprise and partly by the aid of Government 
loans, the arable surface is now increased to nearly six- 
teen million acres—a gain of about twenty per cent in the 
amount of tillable land. , 
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“Information Wanted” from Practical 
Men—$240 offered in Cash Prices. 


dleciat 

Winter Wheat—Rye—Fattening Hogs, etc.—Winter Feed- 
ing of Stock—Spring Wheat—Oats—Corn—Apples— 
Peaches—Blackberries and Raspberries—Family Vege- 
table Garden—Flower Garden. 


TIME EXTENDED. 


Under the above head we last August called for a series 
of essays, or details of experience and observation, from 
practical men, and offered the following Prizes or Pre- 
miums for the most valuable one in each class, 

1—Culture of Winter Wheat, $25-- Not to exceed 20 pages 
of manuscript, and to be sent in, on or before Sept. 1. 
(Time extended to Nov. 30.)* 
2—Culture of Rye, $145—Not to exceed 15 pages—Sept. 1. 
(Time extended to Nov. 30.) ' 
3—Rearing and Fattening of Swine, $15—Not over 15 
pages—Sept. 1. (Time extended to Nov. 30.) 
4— Winter Feeding and Care of Stock, $20—Not over 20 
pages—Oct. Ist. (Time extended to Nov. 1.) 
5—Culture of Spring Wheat, $20—Not. over 15 pages— 
Nov. 25. 
6—Culture of Oats, $15—not over 10 pages—Dec. 2. 
7—Culture of Indian Corn,$25—Not over 20 pages—Dec.2. 
8—Growing Apples, $200—Not over 20 pages—Dec. 2. 
9—Peaches, $15—Not over 12 pages—Dec. 2, 
10—Blackberries and Raspberries, $20—Not over 15 pages 
for both—Dec. 2. 
11—Family Vegetable Garden, $25--Not over 25 pages.— 
Dec. 2. 
12—Flower Garden, $25—Not over 20 pages—Dec, 2. 
EXTENSION OF TIME. 

Many who desired to write for the prizes, complained 
that the time allowed for the first of them was too short 
after they received the August Agriculturist, to allow 
them to prepare the essays before Sept. Ist, and only a 
few wrote, and then in a hurried manner. Our aim 
was to get these contributions in early enough to be of 
use this season. But owing to the brief time allowed, and 
to the war excitement, the efforts so far made, have not 
been up to what we wish to call out. We have therefore 
extended the time of the first four premiums, as noted 
above. (Those who have already sent in their articles, 
can withdraw them, if they desire, and send in again be- 
fore the expiration of the extended time.) .« 

FoR FULL PARTICULARS AND SPECIFICATIONS in regard 
to the psizes, character of the essays, etc., see the August 
Agriculturist, copies of which can be had on application 
by those intending to compete. Let noone hesitate to 
offer his contribution, because he is unaccustcmed to use 
the pen. The one who gives the most practic l informa- 
tion, in the plainest language, will be the one to receive 
the prize in each case. 

* Cuanoe or Wueat Premium.—In accordance with 
numerous suggestions, we wil] make the following change 
in the Wheat prize: Instead of $25 for a single essay, we 
will offer two prizes of $15 each, viz., one of $15 for the 
best essay on growing wheat in the New-England and 
Middle States ; and one of $15 for the best directions for 
cultivating wheat in the Western States, particularly on 
the prairies. The for each will be the same 
as first given for No. 1, in the August Agriculturis?, 
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Prospects of Farmers—Immense Sales of 
Flour, Wheat, and Corn. 


Scarcely had our September issue reached its 
readers, before a temporary downward turn oc- 
curred in the prices of breadstuffs. This was to 
be expected, in the natural course of trade and 
speculation; but a subscriber seized upon the 
occasion to send us a sharp lecture upon the 
hopeful prospects, we held forth last month. 
He complained that we had induced him to 
hold on to his flour, and “now it was getting 
lower every day.” The only answer we have, 
is, to point him to the present “ prices current,” 
given on page 316. And, by the way, every 
reader will be interested in our Market Review 
this month. In some respects it is the most im- 
portant one we have ever published in the 
American Agriculturist. The tables giving a sum- 
mary of the transactions in breadstuffs, both 
for a month past, and for the grain year ending 
Sept. ist, are of the highest moment. 

The sales in this market alone have reached 
the unprecedented figures of 5,473,125 bushels 
during the past 27 business days. The sales of 
flour have been 533,812 barrels, equivalent to 
over 2,500,000 bushels of wheat—the total sales 
of wheat and flour being equivalent to about 
8,000,000 bushels of wheat. And a very 
large portion of this has been sold for export to 
other countries—Do we need any better evi- 
dence of the correctness of the predictions of 
the American Agriculturist for months past, that 
foreign harvests would turn out greatly deficient 
this year? We say again, that there is, and is 
to be for some time to come, a heavy demand 
upon our markets to supply the deficiency in 
breadstuffs in Great Britain, and especially in 
France, and to some extent in other parts of 
Western Europe. This statement is founded 
not only upon the condition of the weather, 
at the time of the last Autumn sowing, and af- 
terward, but also upon our full information, 
private and otherwise, derived from various 
foreign sources. Were we now importing for- 
eign manufactures as freely as usual, thedemand 
upon us for breadstuffs would be almost unlim- 
ited, and at high rates. As it is, all the surplus 
we can well spare at anything like the present 
prices, will be called for abroad, even if to be 
paid for entirely in gold. 

We have also prepared for the American Agri- 
oulturist a summary of the exports for seven 
years past. (See page 818.) Those tables show 
that during seven years we have exported 
62,816,478 bushels of Wheat; 9,132,593 bar- 
rels of Flour (equivalent to, say 45,662,965 
bushels of wheat), and $7,100,254 bushels of 
Corn. But of this there has been exported for 
the grain year just closed, 29,005,866 bushels 
of wheat, which, with the 2,703,790 barrels of 
flour, is equivalent to forty-two and a half million 
(42,524,616) bushels of wheat, at the 
usual estimate of five bushels of wheat for 
one barrel of flour. It will be seen that during 
the past year we have exported 29,005,866 bushels 
of wheat, against only 33,810,612 during the whole 
of the six preceding years! The exports of corn 
for the past year amounted to 11,806,179 bushels, 
against 25,294,075 for the six years previous. 

Reckoning the flour as wheat, our exports of 
Wheat and Corn, for the past year, have reach- 
ed over fifty million (54,880,995) bushels! And 
our Western granaries are by no means ex- 
hausted. The arrivals in this city since our last 
report (27 business days), have been 479,800 bar- 
rels of Flour, 8,401,000 bushels of Wheat, 
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3,605,000 bushels of Corn, 398,969 bushels of 
Oats, 45,159 bushels of Rye, and 65,925 bushels 
of Barley—equivalent to very nearly (10,000,000) 
ten million bushels of grain! The amount 
brought forward has only been limited by the 
capacity of the canals and railroads. Much 


larger receipts would have found ready buyers. ° 


It seems very evident that Providence has 
kindly prepared our country for its present trials, 
so far as its material interests are concerned. 
Never before was there an equal surplus of 
breadstuffs ; never before a greater foreign de- 
mand; never before so much solid gold cur- 
rency on hand and available for moving the 
crops; and all these circumstances have come 
together. Our grain would be next to value- 
less, were not the surplus wanted abroad, while 
that demand would not avail us, had we not 
the surplus capital to move the grain. It is a 
long road that has no turn. For four years past 
the farming interest has been much depressed, 
by poor crops and by financial difficulties. It 
would now seem that the upward turn is at 
hand. The vast addition made to the currency 
of the country, in the issue of so many millions 
of Treasury Notes, can not do otherwise than 
make money plenty, and this will gradually, if 
not at once, increase the money value of all 
kinds of farm produce. Let the cultivators of 
the soil then take courage, and go to their la- 
bors with higher hopes and renewed zeal. 


Treatment of Diseased Animals. 
spe 

Mr. Eprror: I have noticed that the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist contains very few recipes for the 
cure of diseased animals, and some of my ncigh- 
bors think the paper is lacking on that aecount. 
One of them takes a journal that gives almost a 
column every week, telling how to cure every 
thing from a flea bite to a fistula, and he thinks 
these a great acquisition. Inreading them I am 
reminded of the sweepings of an apothecaries’ 
shop, for they often contain the oddest and 
most nonsensical compounds imaginable; acids 
and alkalies, astringents and cathartics, are 
mixed up at a rate that would puzzle nature to 
know how to act on an animal that should 
swallow a dose of them. I tell my neighbors 
your journal is guided by common sense, which 
is worth any amount of uncommon nonsense. 

Many people have a notion that when an ani- 
mal is sick, something must be done; they are 
not satisfied until a pint of soap, or ashes and 
vinegar, or some other vile compound has been 
forced down the throat of the patient. I have 
no doubt that a regularly educated veterinary 
surgeon can often prescribe good remedies, but 
I don’t believe it safe for every body to dose 
animals according to their fancy, or according 
to recipes picked up from nobody knows where, 
and published in newspapers. If I have a sick 
cow, and can get no reliable medical man to pre- 
scribe, I generally let Nature have her own 
way, and I believe that is the best way in nine 
cases out of ten. It is the vital powers of 
an animal that must throw off disease. It 
takes long practice to know from the looks of 
a creature just what medicine will touch the 
right spot, and help nature’s wheels to work. 

In most cases I find that something else be- 
sides the animals need doctoring. For the hog 
cholera, for example, I should prescribe frequent 
doses of the manure fork and cold water in the 
pig-pen, with perhaps a surgical operation on 
the sides to let in light and air. Foot rot in 
sheep is best treated by digging trenches in 








the pasture, and putting in drain-tiles. A few 
“plasters” of clapboards on the old stable will 
cure a good many diseases in horses; and an 
operation with the hay cutter, the root slicer, 
and the steaming apparatus, will do more for the 
health of stock in Winter than all the balls and 
boluses ever dreamed of. In short I believe in 
curing disease by meeting it with proper reme- 
dies before it getsinto animals. JONATHAN. 


ReMARKS.—“ Jonathan” is about right. We 
could publish from our ewn contribution draw- 
ers, any quantity of “recipes” for curing every 
real or imaginary disease of human or other ani- 
mals. Butit would be worse than nonsense to 
do so; it would be holding up a false light to 
guide people astray. There are a few epidemi- 
cal diseases which require a general treatment, 
and rules for such treatment may well be pub- 
lished; but for nineteen-twentieths of the ail- 
ments of man or beast, the best possible medicine 
is a very large, long continued dose of nothing at 
all. Ifa man, or horse, or cow, is troubled with 
irritation of the bowels, the best general treat- 
ment is to abstain from all food for a longer or 
shorter time, and let nature have a chance to 
exert her healing or recuperating powers. 





About Improving our Animals, 
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Last month we recorded the fact that Mr. 
Taylor paid $1300 fora single sheep—a two- 
year-old South Down ram. The expense and 
risk of getting him from England to the New- 
Jersey farm will probably run the total cost 
above fifteen hundred dollars! Mr. 8., a neigh- 
bor of Mr. Taylor, has a sheep that will yicld 
more mutton and perhaps more good wool, for 
which he would be right glad to receive fifteen 
dollars.—Mr. Thorne recently sold from his 
large herd of improved cattle, a Bull to go 
back over the ocean, the price paid here being 
two thousand dollars! A neighbor ofMr. Thorne, 
Mr. R., has an animal that out measures and out 
weighs Mr. Thorne’s bull, and which will do 
more work, and yield more beef, yet the 
owner would be very glad to take $200 for him. 
Similar illustrations might be given in reference 
to horses, swine, and other animals. 


Every man who breeds an animal for his own 
use or for market, is concerned in the question: 
Why this difference in the value of animals that 
for present practical uses are apparently very 
nearly onapar. Let it be distinctly understood 
that the high money values set upon these ani- 
mals are not the mere results of whims or ca- 
prices. Mr. Thorne and Mr. Taylor, and others 
of their class, are men of too much good sense 
to throw away their money to gratify a whimsi- 
cal fancy—they are very far from belonging to 
the order of “fast men.” Here is the secret: 
The bull owned by Mr. R., if used for breeding, 
would be quite as likely to produce a progeny 
inferior to himself, as one inheriting his own 
good qualities. He is a grade, or mixed blood, 
and the inferior blood of his immediate ances- 
tors will be likely to crop-out in his descendants. 
On the contrary, Mr. Thorne’s animal isa pure 
blooded, pedigree animal; that is, he has come 
in a direct known line of descent from a long 
succession of good animals, and the race or fam- 
ily to which he belongs has acquired the power 
of transmitting their good qualities. Others are 
anxious to get at least an infusion of this blood 
among their stock, and are willing to‘pay well 
for it; hence the value of the family. The 
same thing holds true of Mr. Taylor’s sheep. 
These animals are faultless in form and other 
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pow qualities, and the power they have acquired 
of transmitting their qualities, is of the very 
highest value to breeders. 

The lesson to be learned from these illustra- 
tion is, that by careful selection of good animals 
for breeding, every owner of stock may improve 
the quality of his animals. A man begins this 
year and breeds together two or more pairs of 
the best he can find among his own stock—per- 
haps gets one of the pair from the best among his 
neighbors. From the progeny he selects the 
best again, and so on; and in the course of fif- 
teen or twenty years he has five or six genera- 
tions of pedigree cattle. The continuance of 
this carcful selection will, in time, establish a fam- 
ily of thorough bred animals, of infinitely greater 
value for breeding purposes than the mixed 
races which contain many strains of poor blood. 
Every man can not hope to becomea Bates or 
a Webb, but all can improve their stock from 
year to year, and ata cost that will pay. Here 
is an extract from the Oxford Journal (Eng.), 
which illustrates our subject well, and which 
gives an interesting history of the origin of the 
Duchess family of Short Horn (Durham) Cat- 
tle, to which Mr. Thorne’s high-bred bull belongs: 


“More than half a century ago, when Charles 
Colling’s herd was sold, a young heifer, named 
Duchess, was bought by Mr. Thomas Bates, of Kirk- 
leavington. From her has descended a tribe of 
Short Horns known as Duchesses, which are be- 
lieved to possess all the leading merits of the breed 
in an extraordinary degree. In particular, they are 
possessed of a remarkably soft and silken touch— 
of abundant hair and other indications of vigor—of 
most symmetrical form—great and equal width of 
back, well arched ribs, and prominence and width 
of bosom. Several of this tribe were exhibited at 
the Royal Agricultural Socicty’s Show at Leeds this 
year, and they were almost uniformly successful. 
Duchess 77, a three-year-old cow, which has carried 
off the first prize in her class whenever she has 
been shown, was first this year in the most remark- 
able class of cows that has probably been ever got 
together. Duchesses 78 and 79 (twins)—the one a 
roan and the other a white yearling heifer at the 
Canterbury Show last year—and then placed first 
and second in their class—were here shown in a very 
first-rate and numerous class of young cows, and 
they again occupied the head of the list. And it 
is not only in the pure bred Duchesses that this ex- 
traordinary merit appears, but wherever a cross of 
the same blood has been given, it appears to have 
unusual influence, and most of the prize-taking and 
commended animals owe their successful position 
at Leeds to influence of this kind. This is one of 
the results of what is called in-and-in-breeding. Ani- 
mals which have inherited again and again in the 
course of their pedigree the qualities which rela- 
tionship in blood has conferred incommon, possess 
those qualities much more energetically than others 
doin whom they are observed for the first time. 


A cross-bred ram may have a very desirable coat 
upon his back, and a very well-made carcase of mut- 
ton within that coat, but it is exactly a toss up 
whether his progeny acquire the character of his 
sire or that of his dam. If sire and dam for gen- 
erations back have exhibited constancy and uniformity 
of character, then that character is certain to re- 
appear in their offspring, which in his or her turn 
will possess still greater power of transmitting good 
tendencies to the following generation. It is thus 
that not only inthe Duchess blood, but in other 
tribes descended from the Kirkleavington herd, we 
have as the result of Mr. Bates’ resolution, patience, 
skill, and constancy, qualities which re-appear in 
generation after generation until an animal may now 
be safely characterised as good if known to be of 
Bates’ blood. Bates’ blood, or rather Bates’ brains— 
for it is mental, and, in many important particulars, 
the moral character of the breeder which is reflect- 
ed now in so many different herds—is merely 
another word for patient persistence in breeding 
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from scledis ofa given type, in aadad measure dis- 
regarding the question of relationship, if they pos- 
sessed the requisite health and vigor of constitution, 
Of course, when evils of any kind are inherited, as 
a tendeney to disease or weakness of any kind, 
breeding in-and-in will intensify and hand that down 
with as much certainty as any other quality—but 
the natural law of breeding, which obtains among 
gregarious animals where the strongest sire is the 
father of the herd or flock—to the almost entire 
disregard of previous natural relationship—is a safe 
one to follow. It is a natural law of this kind that 
gives to particular herds and flocks where they have 
been long under the control of one man, their uni- 
formity of character from year to year. The thing 
is as true in flocks of sheep as it is in herds of cattle ; 
and Mr. Jonas Webb’s flock of South Downs, which 
has just been scattered by the auctioneer to all 
lands, will no doubt perpetuate and extend the in- 
fluence of Mr. Jonas Webb’s skill and character just 
as widely as those of Thomas Bates are felt on both 
sides of the Atlantic at the present day.” 
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Improving Plants of All Kinds—Im- 
portant Suggestions. 


A discovery recently brought before the British 
public, but scarcely heard of on this of the At- 
lantic, as yet, would seem to be of the highest 
importance to every cultivator of the soil—of a 
garden plot even. And as the experiments we 
propose can be made by every one, we ask the 
attention of all to the subject. In the preceding 
article we have given an outline of what has 
been done and may be done in the improvement 
of animals. The course pursued with animals, 
it is proposed to apply to the improvement of 
plants of all kinds grown from seed. 

To illustrate, let us look at the origin of our 
different varieties of peas, taking the Champion 
of England for example. Less than a dozen 
years ago, a single pod of remarkably good peas 
was found ina plot. The cultivator saved this 
pod and sowed the peas it contained. The re- 
sult was a small crop of peas resembling the 
original in general character and quality. The 
whole of the second crop was sown, and a third 
crop resembling the original was obtained. The 
process was continued, the whole crop being 
sown each year, and now the Champion of 
England pea is grown almost all over the world. 
But the general character of this variety is much 
the same as that, of the second crop—probably 
inferior on the whole. There has been no spec- 
ial improvement made. 

Now suppose that from the second crop the 
cultivator had, after careful examination, selected 
the very best single pod that could be found, 
and planted this alone.~ Would not the third 
crop have been better on the whole, than that 
obtained from sowing all of the second crop, 
good, bad, and indifferent? Suppose again, 
that from the third crop produced by the single 
pod selected from the second crop, the best 
single pod had been selected and sown, would 
not a still further improvement have been made? 

The reader will note, that the proposed pro- 
cess is entirely different from the usual one 
adopted in producing or multiplying new vari- 
eties. In the latter case the whole product, or 
nearly the whole of the previous crop, is used 
in propagating and multiplying the variety. In 
the new process, it is proposed to select each year 
only a single head, pod, or seed—the best among the 
whole—to be used for propagation. The idea is, that 
not only will there bea decided improvement 
each year, but that this repeated annual selec- 
tion will establish a pedigree, or breed, that shall 
be as valuable in plants, as it is now in animals. 





gig ps the saes of seaieilian nie seem 
to be stronly in favor of this. result. The Du- 
chess family of Short Horns have acquired the 


| power of transmitting almost unfailingly the good 


qualities they have inherited. May not this 
power be similarly acquired by plants of all 
kinds, and that ina brief time. Three or four 
years are required for each generation of cattle, 
but in our field and garden crops propagated an- 
nually from seed, only a single year is required 
for a generation. 

We propose to our readers that each one ex- 
periment in accordance with the above sugges- 
tions—in Spring upon field and garden crops, 
and in Autumn upon Winter grains. But little 
trouble will be required, while important results 
may be obtained. And, to illustrate what may 
be done, we will give an example of what has 
already been accomplished by Mr. B. F. Hallett, 
who is creating some sensation in England by 
his successful experiments upon wheat. Though 
we sent for some of his pedigree wheat, and gave 
it out to our subscribers, (see June Agriculturist, 
page 188,) yet, as we stated, we had some mis- 
givings about the claims put forth for it. But 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for August 24, the 
editor, the scientific Prof. Lindley, tells us he has 
seen Mr. Hallett’s wheat in the field, and en- 
dorses the almost incredible statements put forth, 
The pith of the matter is this: 

Some years ago Mr. Hallett selected the two 
largest heads he could find in a field of a valued 
variety of wheat called the “Red Nursery.” 
The two together contained 87 kernels. (One of 
these heads is the smallest one shown in our 
June number). The 87 kernels were planted 6 
inches apart each way. One of them produced 
10 stalks, the heads yielding 688 kernels. The 
largest ten other heads from the whole of the 
remaining 86 kernels sown, produced only 598 
kernels. The whole was planted separately, each 
kernel being numbered in the plot, and one 
grain from the largest of the first ten heads now 
yielded 17 heads (besides5 green ones), which 
contained 1190 kernels. These 17 cars were 
planted and one kernel from the largest head 
among them yielded 39 heads containing 2145 
kernels. We omit the details of the experi- 
ments with the produce from the other products 
of the original grain. It is sufficient for our il- 
lustration to show the increase from the original 
size and number of stalks. The first year the 
best kernel sown yielded 10 ears containing 688 
kernels; the fourth year the best kernel yielded 
89 heads containing 2145 kernels! One of these 
last heads was shown in our June number. A 
multitude of other experiments, carried on at the 
same time, showed a similar result from the suc- 
cessive repeated selection of the largest head 
from the most productive root or stalk, for prop- 
agation. 


Cotton Growing in the Colder States. 
——_—o— 

We have recently had an interview with Capt. 
Richard Kendall, who was formerly connected 
with the United States Coast Survey, in refer- 
ence to the feasibility of introducing into the 
Middle and Northern States, a cotton producing 
tree which grows in similar latitudes in South 
Americe. Capt. K., is quite enthusiastic in the 
opinion that the tree will flourish wherever corn 
will grow, and that it may become a source of 
great profit. He exhibits specimens of the tree 
and of the cotton, produced by him in Balti- 
more County, Maryland. The section of the 
tree we examined is a hard wood, two inches in 
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diameter, having five annual rings. The cotton 
fiber is long, fine, and silky, resembling and ap- 
parently equaling the best Sea Island Cotton. 

Of the tree in its native habitat, in various por- 
tions of the Western Coast of South Africa, from 
the Equator to the Northern part of Patagenia, 
Capt. Kendall says it flourishes best in Seuthern 
Chili, in about 40° South latitude. He found it 
growing at an elevation of 7000 feet above the 
ocean, almost in the regions of perpetual snow. 
The tree resembles the white mulberry in gen- 
eral appearance of the branches, bark, and leaves, 
the average size and hight being about that of 
our common peach trees. It begins to produce 
bolls the third year from seed, and continues 
healthy and vigorous—according to the accounts 
of the natives—from thirty to fifty years. It at- 
tains its full size about the eighth year. It is 
propagated by seed and by cuttings. Near the 
tropics it is evergreen, and begins to produce 
seed the first year after sowing, but there it is 
only a shrub, growing five or six feet in hight. 
The tree is very. ornamental, especially when 
covered with a profuse mass of flowers that re- 
semble the double hollyhock, though less in size. 

Capt. Kendall is now stopping in this City and 
would be happy to communicate with any of 
our leading agriculturists, or nurserymen, in 
regard to the feasibility of making some effort 
to introduce the plant into the country. 


How to Winter Cabbages. 


—e— 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


The following method for keeping cabbages 
through the Winter, I have followed for twenty 
years, and find it to be the best I have seen. 
First dig a hole six inches deep, and large 
enough to contain about thirty cabbages piled in 
a conical heap. In the bottom of this pit lay 
dry hay or straw to the depth of three inches, 
when packed down. Cut off the stems of the 
cabbages to within three or four inches of the 
heads, remove only the decaying leaves, and pile 
them with the heads downward. Cover them 
with a good layer of dry hay or straw, and then 
with five or six inches of earth. Make the heap 
sharp at the top, and smooth the sides with a 
shovel. Lay a sod on the top of the heap to 
shed off rain. When opened in Winter to take 
out. cabbages, stop the hole tightly with hay. 

Allegany Co., Pa, SamMvEL PoL.ock. 

ReEMARKS.—We question whether it would be 
safe, generally, to place cabbage heads together 
ina mass as above recommended. They are 
liable to heat, and one head or its leaves decay- 
ing, would communicate decay to the rest. We 
have found no simpler method than the follow- 
ing: Lay down poles or rails in pairs, on high 
dry ground, or on a ridge sufficiently raised to 
avoid water. Set a row of cabbages near to- 
gether along each pair of rails, the heads down- 
ward. Spread a little straw over the heads, 
not under them, and put on a covering of earth 
pointed up well to shed off rain. The roots 
need not be covered. A little freezing of the 
cabbages does not hurt them when there is a 
sufficient coat of earth to “draw out the frost” 
gradually. Several of these rows may be placed 
side by side. The earth taken up for covering 
will leave open ditches between the rows, and 
by making outlets from these the soil is kept 
drained. In Winter, pieces of the bank of fro- 
zen earth, with a cabbage in each, may be cut 
off with an old ax, and carried into the cellar. 
The earth will gradually thaw off, leaving the 
cabbage heads in good condition for use. 

For those wanted in early winter, a simple 





method is to sink a barre] in the soil and fill it 
with heads cut off from the stems, loosely 
thrown in. Cover the barrel with boards and a 
little soil, which can be lifted off and the heads 
taken out as needed. The cooler cabbages can 
be kept the better. A house cellar is too warm. 

Another good plan is the following, where 
mice are not abundant, or can be kept out. 
Choose a dry plot of ground, square, or oblong, 
as large as wanted; dig a trench on one side, 
and plant a row of cabbages into it, covering 
the roots and stems nearly up to the heads. 
Then set out another row by the side of the 
first, and soon until all are put in. Build a 
bank of earth all around the plot, and lay poles 
or rails just above the heads, covering the whole 
with straw a foot or more deep. Put two poles 
on crotched stakes on two opposite sides, one 
pole higher than the other, and lay on boards 
for a rough temporary roof to shed off the fall- 
ing rain and snow. The cabbages will not only 
keep well, but will even grow all Winter. The 
boards and straw can be removed at any time 
to take out what cabbages are needed. Except 
in the coldest weather, holes should be opened 
on each side of the pit to admit a circulation of 
air. The ventilating holes may be secured from 
mice by setting in them old wire sieves, and 
stopping them with straw when required to be 
closed in extreme cold weather. The bank of 
earth around the outside may be raised up to 
the board covering, so as to shut out the free en- 
trance of mice. 


Humbugs—A New Dodge. 
= 

Formerly we had frequent occasion to show 
up sundry plausible schemes to filch money from 
the unsuspecting. Latterly we have had little 
to do in that line—partly because our exposures 
have thoroughly put people on their guard, part- 
ly because the “hard times” rendered it less 
easy for the swindlers to get money, and partly 
because the army has absorbed a considerable 
number of those who formerly lived by their 
wits. The organization of the regiment of “ Billy 
Wilson’s Zouaves,” has cleared our own city of 
not a few of the “gentry” who are now usefully 
serving their country in the fortifications on 
Santa Rosa Island, near Pensacola. But within 
a few weeks there have been indications that 
swindlers are beginning their operations anew. 
Our readers will do well to be on the look out 
for chances to buy good land at the East for a 
song, to make a fortune in the culture of newly 
discovered plants, and to realize sudden wealth 
“by a variety of other sure methods. We shall 
have an eye upon the craft. 

To begin with, here is a pretty scheme, to 
which we respectfully call the attention of the 
authorities of New-Hampshire. On Sept. 7th, a 
respectable citizen of New-Jersey (for whose 
realname we will substitute John Smith), re- 
ceived a letter from New-Hampshire, enclosing 
a ticket ina scheme, not called a lottery, and 
stating that hearing accidentally that he was a 
reliable man they took the liberty of presenting a 
ticket for their next drawing, stipulating that if 
he drew a prize he would make it known, thus 
advertising their business. Sept. 14th he re- 
ceived a printed slip, purporting to be the 
“ Grand Social Banquet, by the Mechanics Union 
Club, at the Union House, Holderness, N. H., Drawn 
on Thursday, Sept. 12th, 1861, under the manage- 
ment of Adams, Duncan & Co.” Then follows a 
list of numbers, which are declared to have 
drawn prizes, such as: No. 1365 drew $2000.. 
No. 534 drew $1500. ...No. 8070 drew $300.4. 








No. 842 drew $10. . .No. 3769 drew $100. .and so 
on through some 250 numbers—with directions 
how to get the money—all in a very business like 
way. Nowcomes thegist of the matter. Along 
with the above announcement came the follow- 
ing letter, written in a fair business hand : 
Holderness N. H., Sept. W. 

Joun Smiru, Sir. I have just returned from the draw- 
ing; you will see that No. 3769 drew a prize of $100. Now 
I will tell you how to obtain this prize if you will assist 
me in selling Tickets which you can do by letting people 
know that you have drawn a Prize and informing them 
whom to apply to for Tickets. By your doing this I shall 
sell a large number of Tickets for the next Banquet in 
your vicinity. In order to have your Ticket good, you 
must have a certificate from the Managers. To get this 
you must send me a letter dated Sept. 12, and enclose $5 
the price of the Ticket. As soon as Rec’d,I shall hand 
it to the managers saying this letter was miscarried but 
the money is all right. They will then send you a Cer- 
tificate, after which you forward the ticket to them and 
receive the money by Ex. Send at once and don’t show 
this letter to any one. 

Yours Truly Geo. F. HamiLton, 

Well, Mr. Geo. F. Humbug, you mistook your 
man in this case, though we suppose you have 
got plenty of $5 bills from these who do not 
read the <Agriculturist. Your “reliable man” 
happens to be a subscriber to this journal, and 
having, as he writes, seen our exposures of such 
as you, he disobeys your injuctions “ not to show 
your letter to any one,” and “sends it at once,” 
to be published for the benefit of those disposed 
to invest in your “next Banquet.” <A private 
word, Mr. Hamilton. Can’t you send us a free 
ticket for the next banquet in return for this 
“first-rate notice?” If in these hard times you 
send us a prize of $2000, or even $100, we will 
tell a hundred thousand people all aboutit. If 
you insist upon the $5 after presenting the ticket 
to us, why, you can just deduct it.out of the prize 
money. Send by express. “Send at once.” 


Manure Cellars Under Barns. 

In reply to “E,” and several others, we say, 
that as frequently constructed, and advised, ma- 
nure cellars under the barn or stalls, are an un- 
mitigated nuisance. The vapors and odors ris- 
ing, if allowed to ascend into the stalls above, 
and to spread through the hay and grain, are 
not only unhealthy to the animals, and injurious 
to the hay and grain, but they rot the timbers. 
But all this does not by any means condemn 
such cellars. We have one from which no such 
difficulties are experienced. The walls are laid 
in hydraulic mortar, and carried clear up to the 
floor, the boards over the walls and the timbers 
being imbedded in the mortar. The floor is 
double, the lower one of matched 14 inch pine 
plank, over which 2-inch matched plank are 
laid, inclining from the mangers to a gutter at the 
rear of the stalls, and also from the rear wall 
to the same gutter. The trap-doors for letting 
down manure are also double, and fit closely. 
No vapors can get from the cellar to the stalls. 

Further, on one side the wall is built out in 
the form of an L,or square, 7 feet each way ; that 
is, a part of the cellar is outside of the barn, 
which not only affords free escape for the moist 
vapors, but also supplies a broad opening for 
throwing out the manure. Where the hight of 
the barn or the elevation of the ground admits 
of it, it is well to let this outside opening incline 
gradually, so that a cart or wagon can be hack- 
ed in to haul out the manure. Manure kept in 
such cellars is saved from the washing of rains, 
and is under control at all seasons. All the li- 
quid droppings, litter, etc., are neatly and en- 
tirely saved from loss, apd the better quality of 

the manure pays, which is the main thing. 
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Draining—Why—Where—How. 
(Continued from pages 36, 70, 105, 137, 169, 201, 233, 264.) 


SUNDRY HINTS. 


Deprn AND DisTANCE APART OF DRAINS.— 
These two topics are usually discussed separately 
but are closely connected. The deeper the drain, 
the greater the distance that it will draw water 
from the soil upon either side, that is within rea- 
sonable limits. It may be so deep as to fail to 
drain the upper soil at all. In compact clay 
soils, 3 feet, or at most 34 feet, is deep enough, 
though when filled up for a foot or two from 
the bottom with stones or loose soil, it amounts 
to a double drain, and may be made deeper. In 
heavy clay soils, drains will not be effective for 
more than 12 to 15 feet on either side, and they 
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should therefore be placed only 25 to 30 feet 
apart. In more open, porous, or loamy land, 
water will work through the soil to a great dis- 
tance, and drains may be placed further apart, 
generally not more than 3 to 34 rods, if thorough 
effective draining be intended. Where the sur- 
face is quite sandy or gravely, for a depth of 
three or four feet, but lies upon a clay bed be- 
low which holds water in excess in the surface, 
drains may be 4 or5 rods apart. The water will 
readily find its wayintothem. The soil between 
any two drains may be considered as a ridge 
from which the water flows down an ‘inclined 
plane each way into the adjacent drains. Thus, 
in fig. 34, drains aand 4, are, say four rods apart. 
—1st. If the soil be porous, the water from all the 
soil above the lower dotted line, d, will be car- 
ried off. 2nd. If the soil be but moderately 
porous, only the water above the middle dotted 
line, e, will flow off readily, and under c there will 
be but imperfect drainage-——3d. If the soil be 
a compact clay, only the water above the upper 
dotted lines, ff, will readily enter the drains, and 
there will be a wet. spot left at c. In the first 
case, 4 rods apart will be near enough. In the 
second, the distance apart should be reduced to 
3 rods; and in the third case the drains should 
be only about 2 rods apart.——By placing the 
drains, @ and }, deeper, the upper lines will be 
lowered, but their length will be increased, re- 
quiring the water to flow further through the soil. 
It must also be taken into account that the 
deeper the drains, the greater is the cost of dig- 
ging, compara- 
tively. It re- 
quires nearly —- 
twice the labor 
to dig three _ 
feet deep, that _. Se 
it does to dig “~~ wr Cae 
two feet; and 
a drain four 
fect is nearly twice as costly as three feet. It will 
therefore often be better,on the score of economy 
alone, to dig shallower ditches, nearer together. 
Taking into account all the above considera- 
tions, we think, as a general rule, that in com- 
pact clay soils, the top of the drains should be 
about 24 to 3 fect deep, and 25 to 30 feet apart. 
In loams admitting water through them more 
freely, the drains may be 3 to 84 fect deep, and 
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three rods apart. In still more porous surface 
soils, the drains may be four or more rods apart, 
and 3 to 4 feet deep. All drainsshould be placed 
below the possible reach of the common plow, 
or of the subsoil plow. 

DIGGING DRAINS. 

This has been mainly done with the spade so 
far. Several machines have been invented for 
this purpose, but we have seen none in opera- 
tion which we are fully prepared to recommend 
for general use. There is here a good opportu- 
nity for ingenious inventors, and we know ofno 
more promising field for the exercise of their 
skill. What is needed is a simple cheap imple- 
ment that, when worked by oxen or horses, 
will excavate a drain three to four feet deep with 
rapidity and economy. We shall endeavor to 
keep our readers advised of any practical im- 
provenfents in this direction. 
. The cost of digging with a spade 

\: is not so great as many would 
\\ suppose. The work may be done 
| \ at odd spells, when laborers on 
WX. the farm are not otherwise en- 
* gaged. Cheap men, those who 


eral work, can be employed to 
dig drains at a low rate. A great saving will 
be effected, if the digging be let out by the piece. 
For example, we once hired a man ata dollar 
a day (boarding himself), and set him to digging 
a drain averaging 34 feet deep, and as narrow as 
he found it convenient to work in, which was 
20 inches at the top and 12 inches at the bottom. 
For some time he opened only 3 to 4 rods a day. 
We then dismissed him, but offered him a dollar 
for every five rods, or 20 cents a rod. He de- 
murred at this and left, but not finding other 
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Fig. 35. 

work he came back and dug 2,000 feet at the 
rate of 8} rods a day, thus earning $1.67 each 
day! He afterwards took another job at 162 
cents a rod, for 3} feet in depth. The labor of 
digging can be much lessened, generally, by run- 
ning a plow backward and forward several 
times. A good plow will throw out the soil to 
a depth of nearly a foot. Below this the soil 
can be loosened with a plow, and then thrown 
out with shovels. A single horse will walk in 
the drain, when three feet deep, and loosen a 
few inches at every passage of the plow. If the 
soil be very hard, two or more horses may be 
used in the ditch tandem—one before the other, 
(fig. 35)—and thus nearly all of the ground 
can be plowed. Or, a long double-tree, or even- 
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er, may be adopted, and one horse or a pair of 
them, or a yoke of oxen, be driven along on each 
side of the ditch. Or, still again, a pair of wheels 
and axle may be used, (Fig. 86.) For wide, 
deep stone ditches, a considerable portion of 
the digging may be done with a plow and a 
common road scraper. We have seen 2} feet 
deep thus removed rapidly and cconomically, 
ghe top being six feet or more wide, The re- 


are skillful at few kinds of gen-. 





maining depth, 2 feet, was loosened with the 
plow, and thrown out with shovel. The whole 
cost of digging 44 feet deep was not quite 20 
centsa rod. The earth was returned in the 
same way—the lower 2 feet with shovels, and 
the upper two with the scraper. For ordinary 
draining, perhaps the digging can be done at pre- 
sent with the spade, by contract, quite as cheap- 
ly as in any other way, especially where there are 
plenty of unskilled laborers at hand. For con- 
venience of filling, it is best to throw the good 
surface soil on one side, and the poorer subsoil 
on the other, to be returned in the same order. 





Fig. 37. 
TRAPS AND OBSERVING HOLES. 

In continuous drains of 400 feet or more in 
length, and especially if main drains, it is desi- 
rable to provide traps for catching clay and 
sand that may find their way into the drains. 
The trap may also answer for an “ observy- 
ing hole” to see how a drain is working at 
that point. It may also serve as a reservoir of 
water for animals, when needed for this pur- 
pose. A trap may be made in several ways. 
The simplest form is shown in fig. 87, where a 
hogshead is sunk in the soil. The water com- 
ing in through e, depositcs its sand and clay at 
the bottom, while the clear water flows off at 
the right through 0. By removing the cover c¢, 
the sand accumulated at the bottom can be 
taken _ out 
whenever 3; 
needed. The 
amount and } 
regularity of x 
the flow of wa- g& 
ter at that point 
can also be ob#\ 
served, and the ,¥ 
supply at the 
bottom can be ‘ 
used for drink- 
ing, or for wa- ARE 
tering ani- Wie ¢ 
mals. In per- ee 
manent drains it is better to construct these 
traps of more durable material than wood. A 
small cistern of stone or brick work, (fig. 38,) 
two or three feet square, plastered inside with 
hydraulic mortar, answers all the ends desired. 
The cover may be of plank, or a flag stone may 
be laid on. If to be used for obtaining water, 
the cover should be movable, and perhaps hung 
on hinges. Where only required for catching 
sand, and to be examined only once or twice a 
year, the cover may be sunk a foot or two below 
the surface, and covered with soil, which can be 
shoveled off when necessary. 

Such traps are sometimes made of cast iron, 
and only a few inches in diameter. These may 
answer when not too expensive, and where 
there is a considerable fall, and a good outlet to 
the drain. If it is desirable to render the water 
nearly pure as it passes through, the trap 
should be made 8 or 4 feet in diameter, and 2 or3 
feet in depth below the entrance and exit pipes. 
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A few Fall “Chores.” 
ae Mee 

Spring work is hardly more important than 
Fall work. The latter should be done in its ap- 
propriate season, and done well. Some jobs 
can not be deferred until Spring, and others can 
be done now better than then. 

One item, for many farmers, is the draining of 
swamp or bottom lands. They are rich in peat, 
or marl, or muck, which, if rightly used with 
manure, almost doubles the value of pure stable 
dung. Now is a good time to drain those lands, 
while the low grounds are comparatively dry, 
and before the heavy Fall rains set in. Cut 
good broad ditches straight through them, lead- 
ing into some natural outlet, where the water 
will have a free channel and a good fall. Cut 
the sides of each ditch sloping, so that the soft 
dirt will not crumble and cave in and obstruct 
the channel. In a short time, this drained land 
will bear up teams, and’so allow the farmer to 
haul out many a load of fertilizing material for 
his hungry uplands. Or, if the hauling can not 
be done now, let the muck be thrown up in heaps 
to dry, so that it can easily be loaded up and 
drawn out in Winter. Let every unemployed 
team bring forth the rich deposits, and draw 
them into the barn yard for composting, or take 
them out to the hilly lands, where they can be 
exposed to the air and frost, and perhaps mixed 
with lime, and so be got ready for next year. 

Another item relates to shelter for stock. We 
are no advocates for fancy architecture in the 
barn-yard. Our rich neighbor, who paints his 
commonest barns and cattle sheds a pure white, 
does it on his own responsibility. He seems to 
like to see his Short Horns and Berkshires rub 
their dirty hides against his snow-white lead. 
This is not to our taste. Yet we advocate com- 
fort for cattle, from the most brutish grunter up 
to the noble horse. Keep them comfortable, 
both in WinterandSummer. Keepthem grow- 
ing, or at least improving their condition, so as 
to be always ready for market, ready for use, or 
at any rate, in such a condition that it will be 
a satisfaction to look at them. 


To this end, let the farm buildings undergo a 
thorough examination this month, and let ma- 
terial be provided for repairing them. This 
leaky roof must be shingled, or at least patched. 
Those loose boards must be nailed on, or if 
old and rotten, new ones must supply their 
place. Yonder, the seams have opened too wide 
between the half-seasoned boards; they should 
be battened up. The floors in those stalls are 
beginning to give way; they are worn and half- 
rotten. Now, right off, before those oxen and 
valuable horses have broken through and sprain- 
ed their legs, we must put in some new planks ; 
may be, some new joists beneath to support 
them. And these sheds around the yard and 
that lean-to, need righting up. That wide open- 
ing at the northwest corner, between the long 
barn and the corn-house, should be boarded up; 
the wind and snow drive in there unmercifully 
during the Winter. 

Along with this work, let there go a thorough 
cleaning up. The manure s0 apt to accumulate 
under the barn floor, must be got out and wheel- 
ed into the corner for composting. The heaps 
in the corners of the sheds, and around the barn 
doors, the drinking troughs, and gates, should be 
scraped up and deposited where they will not 
waste. This will make the buildings sweeter 
and pleastanter, and the yards will be cleaner 
to the feet all through the rainy months. 


The stock need looking to before they are 
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taken into their permanent winter quarters. 
Not a few farmers keep them lying out too late, 
and on too short commons, Between this time 
and December, there will doubtless be much 
good pasturage, but after the frosts have be- 
come severe, grass is not very nutritious. It 
may be abundant, but after it has been several 
times frozen, it is little better than so much 
straw. Cattle often grow poor while standing 
knee-deep in such fodder. Probably, the cold 
rains, and sleeping on the cold ground, have 
something to do with their leanness. 

Let it be repeated here, that stock should sel- 
dom be allowed to stand still in their condition; 
they should be kept growing if they are young, 
andimproving if already grown. If under-fed 
or poorly fed, they recover but slowly—if at all. 
Let them have good food all through the Fall; 
give them shelter by night and in long storms, 
if they desire it. Bring them into their winter 
quarters strong and healthy. Soshall it be well 
with thee, and with thy flocks and thy herds. 
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About Millet. 
pve GPs 
“Stray Millet” —A valuable variety from Wisconsin 
—The Utility of Millet as a profitable Field Crop 
—AMillet a Substitute for Rice and other Grain as 
Human Food. 

On the 16th of January last, “a subscriber,” 
who did not give his name, sent us from Hud- 
son, St. Croix Co., Wis., a sample of millet seed, 
which he said was known there only by the 
name of “stray millet.” We sowed it May 8th 
in drills, on moderately good soil, naturally dry, 
and this year badly parched by the prevailing 
drouth. Aug.8, just three months after the time 
of sowing, it ripened its seed, and we deem it 
worthy of special notice. The average hight 
is about 3 feet, and the stalks nearly 4 inch in 
diameter. The leaves are 12 to 18 inches long, 
and many of them are 13 inches broad. The 
heads are enormous, ranging from 8 to 13 inches 
in length, and measuring 23 to 3 inches in cir- 
cumference. The yield of seed on an acre of 
such millet must be very large. We have re- 
ceived and tried many samples of millet seed 
from various parts of the country, but this ex- 
cels them all. Will the unknown subscriber, 
who forwarded this, please send us his name, 
and inform us whether he can obtain a quanti- 
ty of pure seed for us, to be placed in our free 
seed distribution for the coming Winter. Our 
own seed we shall sow next year, to multiply it 
for after distribution, as there is hardly enough 
to send out this year. We say “pure seed,” for 
we notice some stray heads of a different and 
much smaller variety growing in our plot. 

There is no doubt that several varieties of mil- 
let, and especially such a variety as the above, 
may be grown with great advantage by the far- 
mers of this country. The seed is nutritious 
and valuable for feeding ground to stock, and 
unground to poultry. The yield per acre is 
larger than that of most other grains, while the 
stalks and leaves furnish a large amount of fod- 
der. It does not require a strong soil, and the 
time of growth is so short that it is secure 
against the casualties of frost and drouth, and 
probably of insects. Several Western subscrib- 
ers, especially among our German friends, who 
have sent specimens of millet, speak of this 
grain as avery good substitute for rice and 
other grain, as human food. Some assert that 
if rightly cooked, it is superior to rice. 

The botanical name of millet is Panicum, of 
which there are many varieties. Several of these 





grow wild in this country, but the cultivated 
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kinds have been introduced from Europe. Two 
leading varieties are the “Club Millet,” (Pani- 
cum Italicum and Germanicum), and the “ Pan- 
icled Millet” (Panicum Miliaceum) ; and sub-va- 
rieties of these are distinguished by the color of 
the seeds. Panicle millet has larger seeds, while 
the seeds of the Club variety do not fall out so 
readily when ripe. The “Stray Millet” is a 
Club variety, seeds white, and its long, heavy, 
curving heads, with the long broad leaves, ren- 
der it quite ornamental in the garden, as well 
as useful in the field. The seeds are a good 
substitute for the bird seed of the seed stores. 


——~< << —t @ 


Save the Corn Stalks. 

eer ee 
An American farmer, traveling in Europe, is 
struck by nothing more than the carefulness with 
which everything is saved, Poor Richard niust 
have got his proverb about the “penny saved,” 
from across the sea. ‘There, all corn stalks, every 
wisp of straw or hay that can be converted into 
fodder or manure, is assiduously gleaned up and 
put to some good account. Americans throw 
away; Europeans economize. If we wasted 
less annually, we could feed more stock, and so 
manure more land. Some time or other, per- 

haps we shall find this out. 


Let us now consider economy as it relates to 
corn stalks. For horned cattle especially, this is 
first rate feed. Our horses will claim the best of 
hay, or cut straw, or both. Yet, if stalks are 
well cured, then cut fine and mixed with meal, 
they make a good relish for horses, a food on 
which they seldom suffer from heaves. Sheep 
will get along with oat and pea-straw, with a 
few turnips and a little grain sandwiched be- 
tween. Cows and oxen will take kindly to 
stalks, and waste little, if properly managed. 





The cutting and harvesting is a matter of 
considerable importance. Cut them as soon as 
the ears are well glazed, and before hard frosts 
have wilted and dried up the leaves like chips. 
After being cut and stooked, they may remain 
in the field until the corn can be husked. And 
when the husking is done, care should be taken 
not to scatter the stalks upon the ground. 

On some dry day in the latter part of this 
month (October), let the stooks be carried to the 
side of the barn-yard, where, on a low platform 
of loose poles or rails a foot or so from the 
ground, they can be stacked. A strong pole is 
to be set up in the center of the staging. Around 
this, lay up the stack, alternating the butts and 
the tops, and leaving a small aperture around 
the pole for ventilation. If a layer of bright 
straw is put in the stack, once in two or three 
feet, it will help to prevent mustiness, and the 
straw, absorbing the flavor of the stalks, will be 
quite palatable to the stock. Nor will it be la- 
bor lost, ifa peck or so of salt is scattered in 
each stack as it goes up. When raised to the 
proper hight, it is good economy to cover’ the 
stack with straw laid sloping so as to shed rain. 

Now, does some tyro ask how to feed out 
stalks so as to avoid waste? Wereply: norack 
that we have ever seen, will prevent stalks from 
getting out and under the animal’s feet. If they 
are fed in stanchions or stalls, it takes a great 
deal of time daily to clean out the refuse stalks. 
If they are fed out in scattered heaps around the 
barn yard, they will soon be trampled upon, and 
soiled, and when they have once been saturated 
with liquid manure, cattle will not touch 
them. Wesay, then, do not feed stalks in mild 
weather. Wait until the ground is frozen: the 
cattle will have keener appetites, and the ground 
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being hard and dry, the stalks will not get wet 
or soiled, and will be nibbled pretty close and 
clean. In thawing weather, feed out hay or 
straw in racks, where it will not be wasted. 

A still closer economy will cut up the stalks 
fine with a straw cutter and feed them out with 
meal, steamed and mixed together. A small 
farmer may do this, and cut the stalks with his 
own hands. But he who keeps much stock, will 
have to use horse-power for cutting, otherwise 
his patience will soon give out. 

a ec 


Tim Bunker on Buying a Farm. 
erate 

Mr. Eprror :—Deacon Smith has just been in 
to talk over the: matter of buying a firm for his 
son David. You see, I have lots of neighbors 
that come to'me regularly for advice, since I 
took to writing for the papers. I expect I have 
about as much business of this kind on my hands 
as if I had advertised, “Tmwotny BuNKER, Esq, 
ConsuLTING AGRICULTURIST.” How that card 
would look in the papers! If a neighbor wants to 
buy a horse, I am expected to tell him whether 
he is sound, just as if I could read his in’ards 
like a book. If another wants to sow wheat, he 
seems to think it won’t grow, until I have told 
what lot to sow it on. I declare I believe some 
of them think water wont run in a tile, unless I 
have squinted along the bore and told them just 
how much fall they must have to the 100 feet. 

You see, the farming business has not caved 
in yet, notwithstanding the hard times. A good 
many of the factories have stopped, and some 
mechanics that have been doing pretty well, are 
now idle. Nobody now wants to buy a fine 
carriage, or to build a splendid house. People 
who have money do not like to spend it for ar- 
ticles of luxury, and people who have got their 
living by making these things, have been thrown 
out of employment. But the oldest of all em- 
ployments is yet a thriving business, though the 
profits are not quite equal to what they have 
been. We must have breastworks for the war, 
and when the war is over, there will still be a 
demand for the fortifications inside. We buy 
and sell farms out here, and expect to for some 
time to come. I rather think farming will be 
the best business going for some years ahead. 
As a people, we have been living altogether too 
fast, for the last twenty years. The change in 
the style of living would make the bones of our 
fathers rattle in their graves. We have got to 
come back to a more simple mode of life, and 
spend less on our stomachs, and a good deal less 
on our backs, especially our women. Only to 
think of a thousand dollar shawl on one woman 
—a whole farm with its fifty acres of soil on the 
shoulders of one individual? They do say the 





_ like of it might be seen in your City less than a 


year ago. I rather guess some of them fast 
men with their fast women are wishing they 
had some of their scattered coin back again in 
their tills. Why, my mother, bless her memory, 
never spent a thousand dollars for dress in her 
whole life, and she lived to be eighty. Now 
there is reason in all things, as she used to say, 
and we have got to be a good deal more reason- 
«ble in our family expenses, or slump through. 
This war will bring all our people to their bear- 
ings, and make us spend our money for some- 
thing worth having—for a principle, and not 
for pudding and pomatum, There will be some 
satisfaction in knowing that we have maintain- 
ed the liberties and the blessed institutions hand- 
ed down from our fathers, at any cost, I have 
given my boy to this cause, and if I have to give 
my farm, I think I shall grow rich by the oper: 





ation. What is property worth to Tim Bunker 
when his country is lost? I have thought a 
good deal about this war, especially since John 
enlisted, and I have made up my mind that it 
will have a great many adyantages as well as 
evils. It will stop this fast living and extrava- 
gance, and bring back a great many to the sim- 
ple habits, and sterling virtues of our fathers. 
It is better to make sacrifices for a noble cause, 
than to make money. 

A good many, like Deacon Smith’s son David, 
are beginning to see a comfortable, honest, hap- 
py life ona farm, who would otherwise have 
been tempted to try their fortunes in the City, 
and gone to ruin like the thousands before them. 
T have thought a good many would be looking 
toward the farm this Fall, and the substance of 
my talk with the Deacon, might he useful. 

I lay it down as a principle, that a man ought 
to own at least half the capital he means to 
invest in farming. Ifa man has nothing but la- 
bor to dispose of, he should sell his labor to the 
best advantage, until he accumulates sufficient 
capital to set him up in business. Not one man 
in a hundred will succeed, who runs in debt for 
his farm and stock. There must be several 
hundred dollars of interest money to pay every 
year, and this will be a heavy load to carry, 
with all the other expenses, But if he have 
money enough to buy a hundred acres of land, 
he may safely run in debt for the tools and stock. 
We must have some floating capital always on 
hand, to take advantage of the times, and buy 
cheap when we can. If aman wants more stock, 
it is better to buy it when stock is low, than 
when it is very high. Some times a little extra 
manure will help out a crop wonderfully, and 
fifty dollars spent in guano, or bone dust, will 
bring back a hundred in less than six months. 
It is very important to have the fifty dollars 
where you can lay your hand on it. 

Then a man ought to consider his own habits 
and tastes, in the location of his farm. This is 
especially important to men who have lived in 
the City, and enjoyed its advantages. Society 
is much more a necessity to them than to a 
man who has always lived in the country, He 
will feel uneasy without the daily mail, and a 
little of the stir to which he has been accustom- 
ed. He should by all means locate near a vil- 
lage, or on the line of some railroad. The farm, 
good as it is, will not bea substitute for every 
thing he has been accustomed to, And ifa 
man have been bred to this business, he should 
consider what particular department of husband- 
ry he likes best. A man bred to the routine of 
a grain farm, would probably do better with 
this, than with a stock farm. It ig less import- 
ant that a grain farm should be neara village, 
or City, than a farm where a mixed husbandry 
prevails, and where a near market is essential, 
A man with a genius for trade, should locate 
near a good market, and raise eyery thing that 
sells well, both animal and vegetable products. 

If one has a fancy for stock, cheap land and a 
wide range of pasturage are essential to success, 
A valuable horse or yoke of cattle may as well 
be marketed a hundred miles off, as sold upon 
the farm, Most of the horses and beef cattle 
sold in your city are raised from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred miles away, Land worth a hun- 
dred dollars and upward an acre, as many of 
the farms are near cities, can not be devoted 
profitably to pastures. They are worth more 
for something else. 

It is always well to remember, in making a 
purchase ofso much importance, that farms, as 
well as men, have a good or bad reputation, that 





is generally deserved. Some farms are so fertile, 
so well proportioned, or so convenient to mark- 
et, that they have always kept their owners in 
thriving circumstances. Trace their history 
clear back to the first settlement of the country, 
and you will find every owner what the world 
calls a lucky fellow. Other farms have the 
name of always keeping their owners poor. 
Sometimes they are in an unhealthy district, and 
much sickness has made large doctor's bills. 
Now unless you know just what the secret of 
an unlucky farm is, and can remedy it, ayoid 
such a spot as you would the poor-house. You 
can not afford to try many experiments in a 
matter of so much importance. Is it a swamp 
that needs draining? You may safely venture, 
for there is wealth as well as health in knocking 
the bottom out of it. But as a rule, it is better 
to buy a farm that has a good reputation. If it 
has made others prosperous, with better hus- 
bandry it may make you rich. 
Yours to command, 
TrmotHy BuNKER, Esq. 
Hookertown, Sept. 7th, 1861. 
Pulverize the Soil. 

Jethro Tull was not infallible, but he said 
many good and true things. Here is one of his 
paragraphs: 

“The finer land is made by tillage, the richer 
will it become, and the more plants it will main- 
tain. It has been observed that when part of a 
ground has been better tilled than the rest, and 
the whole ground constantly managed alike af- 
terward, for six or seven years successively, this 
part that was but once better tilled, always pro- 
duced a better crop than the rest, and the differ- 
ence remained very visible every harvest.” 

Very well said, but must be taken with some 
abatement. What is true of one soil, is not of 
all. For instance: strong, clay land, rich in all 
the elements of vegetable growth, but which are 
locked up in compact masses of earth, will be 
greatly benefited by thorough pulverization. 
Begin in the Spring with a system of under- 
draining, to take off the surplus water beneath; 
follow up with a heavy plow and the harrow, 
keep the cultivator and the hoe bright all Sum- 
mer, and the fertility of the land will be largely 
augmented. And this process may be continued 
for several years with like good results, Thor- 
ough tillage renders available certain unassimi- 
lated elements in the earth, and brings the soil 
into the most favorable state for absorbing valu- 
able gases from the atmosphere, 

But hardly the same results can be expected 
on light soils, They contain comparatively few 
of those elements of plant-structure which are 
found in rich clays, and they do not need pul- 
verizing to render them pervious to light and 
air. Of course, if the basis of fertility is not 
there, no mere mechanical working can bring it 
in, Yet, by good tillage and rotation of crops, 
the frequent turning under of clover, and re- 
turning to the land all the manure made on the 
farm, any soil can be made productive. 





A Good Law Disregarded. 

It is a law of New-York State, that the Over- 
seers of the Highway, ineachtown, shall “cause 
the noxious weeds on each side of the highway 
within their respective districts, to be cut down 
or destroyed, twice in each year, once before the 
first day of July, and again before the first day 
of September; and the requisite labor shall be 
considered highway work.” , 

And this law has a penalty, too. Neglect of 
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the duty, is to be fined ten dollars, and any body 
is authorized to enter complaint to the Over- 
seers, Who are required by law to prosecute the 
delinquents. It is not easy to overrate the im- 
portance of this law to every agricultural com- 
munity. And yet, how few pay any regard to it! 
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The Great End in Farming. 


ita 

It is not the great end, to see how much hard 
work can be done, nor how much money can 
be earned in a given time. The aim should be, 
not only to better one’s condition, but to im- 
prove one’s self and his family, and to make 
himself useful, virtuous and happy. Which is 
first, THE MAN or his farm? The farm was 
made first, no doubt, so far asthe earth and 
water and wood, are concerned; but in im- 
portance, the man stands first, and high above 
all, and he should always keep himself so. 

It is folly to make one’s self a slave to his land; 
bending his back, year in and out, in the hard- 
est drudgery, regardless of his own improve- 
ment, and of his high relations to society and 
to God. Whenever a farmer, (and we might as 
well say, mechanic, merchant, or professional 
man,) finds himself a slave to his work, wearing 
himself out prematurely in the mad pursuit of 
money, he had better pause and ask himself a 
few sober questions: What's the use of all this 
work and worry? What is it going to amount 
to in the end? Am I true to the dignity of my 
own nature, to my family, tomy Maker? Am 
I preparing myself for a serene and healthy old 
age? Am I not cutting short my days? 

A little self-catechising of this sort is needful, 
especially in the hurry of haying and harvest- 
time; but it will not come amiss at any season. 
Let this instruction be given and received, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little , 








Cleaning a Miller’s Bolt—Another Method. 
cae a 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Five years ago I cleaned a miller’s bolt that 
was pasted with flour, by applying alcohol with 
a brush, and then rubbing the bolting cloth with 
dry woolen cloths. I could not discover that 
the bolt was injured by the process. 

The best thing that I have used to clean the 
bolt from beards, that will work in and hang in 
the cloth, is to tack a piece of common cotton 
sheeting-over the reel so that it will drag on the 
bolting cloth. It should be of the same length 
with the reel. I have used it for four or five 
years. It is not necessary that it should drag on 
the reel all the time; it should be tacked on so 
that it will hang down by the side of the reel 
when not wanted. Whenever it is needed, it 
can be thrown over the reel without stopping 
the mill, or the reel when in motion. It is much 
better than spending a day occasionally with a 
razor in shaving the beards from the bolt cloth, 
which is also liable to cut the cloth. My bolt 
cloth has not- been pasted with particles of 
flour since I have used the cotton cloth over the 
reel. H. N. WEEp. 

Oswego Co., N. Y. 
rt @ 


A Cheap and Durable Bar Post. 








On almost every farm may be found a collec- 
tion of old horse shoes, which can be turned to 
good account in making bar-posts. Select two 
middling sized sticks having a straight edge, 
(two heavy joists answer well,) lay them side by 
side and nail on the horse-shoes so as to form 





the supports for the bars, and the work is done. 
In most cases it will be necessary to heat the 
horse-shoes and with a punch enlarge the nail 
holes sufficiently to receive the fence nails, which 
should be stronger and larger than horse-nails. 








Improved Bottom for Stacks. 


Stacking hay or grain is poor economy at best. 
Enough fodder is annually wasted by exposure 
in this way to pay a very handsome inter- 
est on the cost of buildings. Yet stacking 
must often be resorted to, as in newly cultivat- 
ed regions before time or means have permit- 
ted the erection of barns or sheds, and also when 
an extraordinary yield more than fills the 
buildings which are ordinarily sufficient. As 
stacks are too often built, there is much unnec- 
essary waste. A few rails laid upon the ground 
are not sufficient to keep the hay above from 
spoiling, and the bottom layer to the thickness 
of two fect or more is often spoiled for feeding, 
by absorbing water from below. The bottom of 
the stack also affords a fine shelter for rats and 
mice who usually take up their winter quarters 
there with impunity. The illustration above, 
which we have reengraved from an English 
paper, represents an arrangement for remedying 
these evils. Cast iron supports, having broad 
bases, and circular caps, are placed in a cir- 
cular form, and ribs which may either be of iron 
or wood are laid in notches left for their re- 
ception. Cross pieces may either be laid upon 
these, or morticed or pinned to them, forming a 
substantial support for the stack, raising it out 
of the reach of wet and vermin. We are not 
aware of their use in this country, but the iron 
stands could easily be made at any foundry, at 
no great cost, and they would last for genera- 
tions. They are portable, and thus readily car- 
ried where wanted. Wooden blocks, with tin 
rims or caps, would answer a similar purpose. 
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Keep the Farm Stock Thriving. 


The change from a diet of roast beef and mut- 
ton chops with plenty of vegetables, to salt 
pork and hard crackers, such as was experienced 
and complained of by many volunteers in the 
war, is hardly less great than that to which ani- 
mals in northern latitudes are annually subject- 
ed. Ina few weeks the fresh, juicy herbage so 
greatful to bovine palates, will have felt the 
frost’s sharp breath, and become withered and 
tasteless. Long before the cattle and sheep will 
cease to graze, if kept confined to the pasture, 
their food will be diminished in nutritive value. 
Just at this point in the year, without proper 
care, stock will receive a severe check in their 
growth. There is danger, in the first place, that 
commencing to feed with an allowance from 
the winter stores may be delayed too long. The 
object in feeding should be not merely to keep 








animals alive, but to keep them gaining in 


weight, and to do this, as the quality of food 
gathered in the pasture decreases in value, 
amends must but be made from other sources. 
The value of root crops will now be appreciated. 
First, there will be a large quantity of the tops, 











which are highly relished by stock, ready to 
feed just when most needed. When these are 
exhausted, the roots themselves will be taken 
greedily along with the forkful of hay which 
the provident farmer will allow to cattle 
night and morning, as the grass begins to fail. 

If there be no roots raised, then supply the 
deficiency with a little corn or oats. The 
grain in this case will not be wasted, it will be 
found again in beef, mutton, or wool, and 
thus will only be taking a little longer route 

to market, while it will pay the farmer heavy 
toll by greatly increasing the value of the 
manure made. In this way the change from 
summer to winter feeding may be made so 
gradual, that the animals, with their appe- 
tites stimulated by the increasing sharpness ot 
the weather, will scarcely feel it; and by keep- 
ing up a variety of food, alternating with hay, 
cut straw, stalks, roots and grain, they may be 
kept in full vigor and growing during the 
whole Winter, and start off vigorously in Spring. 
ee Sele 


How to Choose a Horse. 
— 

To become a good judge of horse flesh re- 
quires years of observation and practical ac- 
quaintance with the animal. No mere descrip- 
tions are sufficient to qualify a man to go into 
the market to purchase a horse with safety, for 
in no other article is there so much deception 
practiced. The following directions from the 
Ohio Cultivator are valuable as suggestions indi- 
cating the principal points to be studied : 

First, notice the eyes, which should be well 
examined. Clearness of the eye is a sure indi- 
cation of goodness; but this is not all—the eye- 
lids, eyebrows, and all other appendages must 
be also considered, for many horses, whose eyes 
appear clear and brilliant, go blind at an early 
age; therefore be careful to observe whether the 
part between the eyelids and eyebrows are 
swollen, for this indicates that the eye will not 
last. When the eyes are remarkably flat, sunk 
within their orbits, it is a bad sign. The iris or 
circle that surrounds the sight of the eye, 
should be distinct, and of a pale, variegated, 
cinnamon color, for this is a sure sign of a good 
eye. The eyes of a horse are never too large. 

The head should be of good size, broad be- 
tween the eyes, large nostrils, red within, for 
large nostrils betoken good wind. 

The feet and legs should be regarded, for a 
horse with bad feet is like a house with a weak 
foundation, and will do little service. The feet 
should be of a middle size and smooth; the heels 
should be firm, and not spongy and rotten. 

The limbs should be free from blemishes of 
all kinds, the knees straight, the back sinews 
strong and well braced; the pastern joints should 
be clean and clear of swellings of all kinds, and 
come near the ground, for such never have the 
ring-bone. Fleshy legged horses are generally 
subject to the “grease” and other infirmities of 
that kind, and therefore should not be chosen. 

The body should be of good size, the back 
straight or nearly so, and have only a small 
sinking below the withers; the barrel round, 
and the ribs come close to the hip joints. 
Shoulders should run back but not too heavy, 
for a horse with heavy shoulders seldom moves 
well; chest and arms large. 

A horse weighing from 1,800 to 1,400 is large 
enough for a cart horse ; from 1,100 to 1,200 is 
large enough for a farmer’s horse ; from 1,000 to 
1,100 is heavy enough for a carriage horse. 
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Chester County Swine. 


The points by which a genuine Chester County 
pig may be known, are well established. They 
are briefly as follows: Head—Short and broad. 
Face—Somewhat dished; wide between the 
eyes and jowl. Zars—Fine and thin, stand- 
ing out from the head, and the point drooping 
a little forward. Neck—Short and thick, well 
set on the shoulders, which are prominent and 
full. Sides—Carry their full width back to the 
hams, and rounded; never slab-sided. Hams— 
Rounded, swelling out behind and at sides, and 
presenting a full round appearance at all points. 
Back—Straight and broad. Color—Clear white; 
when well washed frequently presents a silky 
appearance. The least black spot or ap- 
prdach to a sandy color indicates a grade ani- 
mal. Hair—Soft, thin in the back and belly, 
more thickly set on the sides and frequently a 
little waved. Bones—Small and fine. TZail.— 
Fine, tapering and curled. So much for “ points.” 

What the Chesters will do :—At 8 weeks old a 
well cared for animal will measure about 30 
inches in length, and weigh 501bs. It will con- 
tinue to gain on an average, 1 Ib. per ‘day until 
2 years old, and when forced by high feeding, 
has frequently reached 1000 Ibs. weight at that 
age. So remarkable is the aptitude to fatten, 
that at any age, or any season of the year while 
running to pasture, or with no food but the ordi- 
nary “slops” of the kitchen or dairy, it will 
keep in very fine order for the butcher. And 
with this disposition to fatten without being fed 
on grain, it is claimed for the Chesters that they 
will make more pork ata less cost than any 
other breed on this side of the Atlantic, at least, 

A CHESTER County, (PA.,) FARMER. 
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Commence to Fatten the Poultry. 
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In a few weeks the stalls of the City markets 
will be decorated with the annual show of poul- 
try. Festoons of chickens interspersed with 
ducks, and flanked by piles of plump geese and 
portly turkeys, will invite purchasers to enrich 
their tables with dainty viands. 

Their good condition, and the prices they 
will bring, will depend very much upon the 
treatment they are now receiving. Fowls 
which are permitted to run at large until per- 
haps within a fortnight of Thanksgiving, and 
then are hastily stuffed with raw grain, will make 
a poor show beside the well rounded forms of 
the farm yard pets which have been kept fat 
throughout the season, and which only needed 
a little finishing off to prepare them for market. 
The business of fattening poultry for the Fall 
market should commence now. It can be done 
better and more cheaply than later. Fowls fed 
on boiled potatoes mixed with meal will thrive 
finely. It will take a little longer to fatten 
them in this way, but the feed will cost less. 
Cook the meal with the potatoes, and mix 
the whole well together. Moistening well 
with sour milk will be an addition. It will 
pay to cook grain of any kind for fattening 
poultry. Allow them to run in the yard until 
within two weeks of the time of killing, and sup- 
ply them with gravel and ashes, and with plen- 
ty of pure water. Young fowls should be gen- 
erously fed, not only to fatten them, but to fully 
bring out the second growth of feathers, or the 
flavor of the flesh will be very inferior, 

The kind of food used, has much to do with 
the flavor of meat. Ducks which are reared in 
filthy places, are far less palatable than when 








kept in clean quarters and fed with grain and 
other wholesome food. Many prefer the flesh 
of geese because of their cleanly habits in feed- 
ing. A little attention to these matters now, 
and proper care in dressing and marketing the 
year’s poultry, will make no little difference in 
their reception in the City, and in cash returns. 








A Simple Press, for Cheese, etc. 

We frequently find in the foreign journals, ad- 
vertisements of implements which are unknown 
in this country. Some of them are worthy of 
being introduced, but this is not done, partly be- 
cause the foreign inventors do not sufficiently 
appreciate the importance of our market, to pay 
for securing American Patents, and partly be- 
cause no one here has had the enterprise to 
hunt up such implements and manufacture 
them. We have occasionally introduced articles 
of the class referred to, and shall continue the 
practice——The accompanying illustration we 
engrave from a cut advertised as a ‘‘ CHEESE- 
Press, No. 5,” by James Mellard, of Rugeley, 
Staffordshire, England. No description is given, 
but the diagram shows at a glance the construc- 
tion, and the working of what seems to be a 
very simple and effective press fo be used for 
cheese, fruits, etc. Two iron rods stand on 
branching feet, which are fitted with castors or 
rollers to make the apparatus portable. The 
bed-plate, a, supports the material to be pressed; 
and the movable cross-bar, 6, is brought down 
upon it with considerable force by the screw, s, 
which appears to pass freely through the top 
cross-piece, c, and to work in a nut in the lever 
1, while it again passes freely through a morticed 
opening in the upper lever, m. It will be seen, 
then, that any desired amount of pressure may 
first be given with the screw by means of its 
lever handles, and then the pressure is followed 
down by means of the weights, #, acting upon 
the compound levers, m, and 7. The upper lev- 
er, m, appears to be aitached to the lower one, /, 
by means of a catch and successive notches. 
To save the frequent adjustments required by 
this arrangement, it would seem to be preferable 
to let the end of 7 play in a groove along the 
under side of m, in which case it would always 
be in place. We see no apparent use for the 
rod at the right, except as a guide to the weight, 
which would seem to be unnecessary. The 
above apparatus, if of iron, may be made quite 
light, and be taken to pieces readily and packed 





in small compass for transportation. As there 
is probably no patent on these presses in this 
country, they can be made by any manufacturers, 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Wintering Bees in the Cellar. 
—_—~>— 

Last Winter, I had eight swarms of bees, 
three of which were weak “second swarms.” 
At the commencement of cold weather I took the 
three swarms into the cellar, and set them on a 
scaffold, hung from the ceiling. I had heard of 
keeping bees in the cellar, so concluded to try 
it, as I knew these would perish if left out. 
They were kept in the cellar until the maple 
blassoms had opened in the Spring, when they 
were placed on their old stands, from which 
they were taken in the Fall. I de not think 
there was a handful of dead bees altogether. 
The five left out doors were stronger swarms, 
though I found in the Spring they had con- 
sumed most of the honey, and a good many of 
the bees were dead. The swarms that were in 
the cellar proved to be the best in the collection ; 
they grew stronger rapidly, swarmed earlier, 
and produced most honey. The cellar should 





be a dry one, and perfectly dark. JABEZ. 
For the American Agriculturist, 
Interesting Experiments with Bees. 
~~ 


About the middle of June of the present year, 
I observed a little cluster of bees upon the front 
of one of the hives, which appeared to be in 
confusion; on nearer inspection I saw a young 
queen in the midst, which explained the unusual 
anxiety they appeared to manifest. 

I conjectured that she had escaped to the out- 
side of the hive, after issuing from her cell, to 
avoid being massacred by the old queen, who, 
for some cause, had refused to vacate the hive 
by leading out aswarm; and had thus compelled 
her royal daughter to suffer as a usurper, or fly for 
her life. Being somewhat anxious fora swarm, 
and none having yet issued, I thought here was 
a chance; sol took the matter into my own 
hands. There was a box with glass sides par- 
tially filled with comb and honey, upon this 
hive. I caught the young queen and confined 
her under a tumbler, then took off the box from 
the top of the hive, with all the bees that were 
init, and then let the young queen enter through 
a hole in the bottom, and at once placed this 
box upon the top of an empty hive. I next re- 
moved the old hive about twenty feet distant, 
and placed the one with the young queen upon 
the stand where the old one had stood, until the 
new hive contained enough as I judged for a 
good sized swarm, when I returned the old 
hive to a stand about two feet distant from 
where it had formerly stood. 

In the course of a few hours they all settled 
down into quiet every day life; and I congrat- 
ulated myself with the thought, that by a. sort 
of snap judgment, I had succeeded in preserving 
an artificial swarm. This would doubtless have 
been the case but for asad accident which soon 
befell the young queen, Three or four dayssub- 
sequently I saw what I supposed to be another 
queen on the outside of an adjoining hive, pur- 
sued by a score or two of workers which ap- 
peared to have designs upon her life. I at once 
rescued her, and proceeded as before with the 
intent of making another artificial swarm. But 
when I put her in the box, they seized her, and 
had she not made a precipitate retreat, would 
have dispatched her at once, She fell to the 
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ground and appeared to be in the agonies of 
death, but after a time partially revived, but one 
side seemed to be wholly paralyzed. While I 
was considering my failure and commiserating 
the fate of the queen, I observed my first artifi- 
cial swarm to be in a state of the utmost confu- 
sion, running in every direction upon the out- 
side of their hive. Here is my explanation: 
their royal mistress had been out upon an excur- 
sion with the drones, andon returning missed 
the entrance of her own home, got upon the 
wrong hive and met the reception that the 
strangers thought was due to a rival of their 
own royal mistress. 

I returned her to her own hive, they received 
her with every mark of gladness, but the next 
day I found her near the entrance, so crippled 
that she could not ascend the side of the hive; 
and I placed her among the bees in the box. 
She lingered a few days longer and one morning 
I found her dead before the entrance, and the 
bees all in confusion, as is usual whenever they 
loose their queen. On examination, no eggs or 
young bees were found in the combs, and I con- 
cluded my swarm was destined to a failure, un- 
less I could procure them another queen. So 
on the first day of July I took a queen cell from 
a neighboring hive, that had just swarmed, and 
put it next the glass on the edge of the sheet of 
comb, just pressing the edge of the comb around 
the rough edges of the cell, so as to hold it to its 
place. The bees at once appeared to compre- 
hend their acquisition, and paid the most assid- 
uous attention to the cell. I examined it two 
or three times daily; and on the morning of the 
seventh day of July, on lifting the coverI saw 
the mouth of the cell open; and on looking on 
the upper edge of the comb there stood her roy- 
al highness surrounded by several of her sub- 
jects, which from time to time extended their 
tongues and gently passed them over various 
parts of her body. For several days she appear- 
ed to make her headquarters near her cell where 
she had issued, as I saw her constantly on the 
same piece of comb. On the 15th of the month I 
saw the before-mentioned cells in several places 
containing eggs. On the 18th young larvee were 
distinctly visible. These cells were some of them 
sealed over on the twenty-third. And now, 
August 2nd, the young bees are issuing quite 
speedily. I also saw several issue yesterday. 

By the foregoing observations I tbiak several 
facts are established : 

First :—Artificial swarms may be made, with 
entire success if taken in the proper season : 

Second:—The queen begins to deposit her 
eggs several days sooner than most authors 
have asserted. Issuing from her cell on the 7th 
she began to lay eggs on the 15th at the latest— 
only eight days from her issue. Ten days has 
been the time generally allowed her. I think 
in this case it was but seven days; as I saw eggs 
quite plentifully early in the morning of the 15th. 

Third.—The bee is matured much sooner than 
supposed by many: Eggs deposited on the 15th 
developed into the perfect bees by the 2nd day of 
August—giving but the interval of eighteen 
days at most. A high temperature may have 
produced the difference; but it would seem that 
this will hardly account for it. 

Mr. Quinby says, “she will begin to deposit 
eggs in about ten days, possibly a little less ;” 
this would have brought the time up to the 17th. 
Then allow twenty days—the shortest time he 
gives—for maturing, and it would be the 6th of 
August, lengthening the term by just one fourth. 
E. L, Briaes. 


Jefferson Co., Iowa, 








Chapter on Hedges. 


In answer to many inquiries we give here- 
with in as condensed a form as the subject ad- 
mits, the main points needing attention in suc- 
cessful hedge-growing, with illustrations. 

In the first place, much care should be given 
to the cleaning and preparation of the soil along 
the proposed line. If large trees or shrubs grow 
in the immediate neighborhood, they should be 
removed. Hedge-plants may, indeed, live and 
grow under the drip of trees; but as they are 
thereby deprived of abundant light and dew and 
rain, and are robbed at their roots of much need- 
ful food, they cannot grow as vigorously as those 
in the open air. If, then, one desires a good 
hedge, and one of uniform strength and beauty 
throughout the whole line, he must get rid of 
surrounding trees and bushes. 

Then, the ground must be cultivated and en- 
riched. Lay off a track, say five feet wide, plow 
or spade it, according to circumstances. Any 
part of the soil less fertile than the rest, should 
receive more manure. The ground should be 
brought into uniform richness, so that the 
plants will grow with uniform strength all along 
the hedge—a matter of great importance. 

The next thing is buying and setting the plants. 
Buckthorn, Osage Orange, Privet and the like, 
can be bought at the leading nurseries, for from 
four to six dollars a thousand for yearling plants. 
If one is in no haste, and wishes to practice 
economy, let him raise his own plants from seed. 
When ready to plant, see that the ground is 
clean and in fine tilth, stretch a line along the 
middle of the border, and dig a trench about ten 
inches deep, and as many wide. Cut back the 
plants to two buds, and clip the ends ofthe 
coarsest roots. Set the plants eight or ten inch- 
es apart, and exactly on the line. Weak plants 
should be rejected, and only those of uniform 
strength set out. 

If the hedge is to be made of evergreen plants, 
the same care should be used in preparing the 
soil, but with this difference, that no manure 
should be worked into it within six months of 
planting time. Set them carefully on a line, and 
at such distance apart that the ends of the 
branches will just touch each other. In a few 
years, they will interlock. Cut in the tops and 
the side branches, and mulch the roots with 
leaves, laying on a few stones. 

Both deciduous and evergreen hedges should 
have the ground kept clear of weeds the first 
Summer, and in the Fall, or in the following 
Spring, the soil should have a dressing of manure. 
For evergreens, the manure may well consist of 
leached ashes, chip-dirt, or rotten leaves, though 
old barn manure is often used with advantage. 

The Second Year.—If any plants (we now refer 
to deciduous plants) failed to grow, last season, 
or started quite feebly, they should now be re- 
placed. At this time, also, go over the entire 
row, and trim down to about four inches of the 
ground. Give the border a good cleaning, and 
work in the old manure. 

Throughout the Sum- 
mer, keep down all 
weeds. If the plants 
make a very rampant 
growth, they may have 
a second pruning in Au- 
gust, but this we do not 
recommend. In Au- 
tumn, it is well to apply a little manure. 

The Third Year.—In the Spring, before the buds 
start, give the annual pruning, cutting back 
half the previous year’s growth. Cut most se- 








verely at the top, and bear lightly on the lower 
shoots. The hedge is now, we will suppose, a 
foot or eighteen inches high. This is.slow pro- 
gress, some will think, but it is rapid enough. 
The most important part of our work is done, 
for we have got a good base to our pyramid, 
broad and strong. The roots are strong and the 
branches are filled with stout buds, and amulti- 
tude of them. These 
buds will break vigor- 
ously on every side, 
during the Summer, and 
make a growth of at 
least two feet. Keep the 
ground well hoed during 
the season. For an ever- 
green hedge, the prun- 
ing will be less severe. 
The Fourth Year—Proceed with the usual 
Spring shearing, taking off about half of the last 
year’s growth. Be sure to leave the bottom 
branches a little longer than the top, aiming al- 
ways to keep the hedge in the general shape of 
a tall bee-hive, fig. 1. The practice of some, to 
train their hedges into the shape of a box, flat- 
topped and square-sided, (fig. 2,) and of others 
to cut them to asharp peak and with a broad 
shoulder, (fig. 3,) is very objectionable. These 
forms are stiff and unnatural, and hard to pre- 
serve from year to year. After the fourth season, 
the hedge may be sheared twice a year, say in 
June and September, allowing it to gain cight 
inches or a foot, annually, 
until it has reached the 
desired hight and size. 
As a general rule, five 
feet is a good hight, 
.. though fora garden en- 
~ closure to break off cold 
winds, six feet would be 
better. After the hedge 
has reached its destined elevation, it must be 
sheared often, and not allowed to gain more 
than an inch annually. And once in four or 
five years, it must be cut back to the original 
point of five or six feet. Ina locality suited 
to its growth, a hedge so planted and trained, 
will make a living wall of verdure, from the 
ground to the top, unbroken, symmetrical, and 
every way satisfactory. Unlike our common 
wood fences, it will not rot, nor be thrown 
over by the wind, nor heaved out by frost: it 
will need no painting or mending. Give it an 
annual shearing, and it will last a long life-time. 





Fig. 2. 





The Best Hedge Plants. 


The great difficulty with us heretofore, has 
been, to get a suitable hedge plant. The haw- 
thorn, so famous in England, does not answer 
as well in our arid and cold climate. We have 
several other plants that make a fine ornament- 
al screen, but not more than one or two that 
will make a hedge strong enough and thorny 
enough to repel vicious cattle, including the two- 
legged sort. Yet it deserves mention, that 
some of these thornless plants, if well cut back 
at the start, and made dense and stiff from the 
ground, and carried up to five or six feet in 
hight, will sometimes answer for protecting 
hedges. For if cattle can not see through a 
hedge, they will seldom try to break through it. 

Tue Privert. (Ligustrum vulgare.)\—This is a 
beautiful shrub, and thickens up well when 
trainéd for a hedge. It is easily propagated from 
cuttings, grows fast, the foliage is a lively green, 
showered over in spring with an abundance of 
small white flowers, and it holds its leaves until 
about mid-winter. It has no thorns, North of 
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this City, it is liable to be winter-killed. For 
an inside screen or division line, it is good. 

THE BO@KTHORN, (Rhamnus cathartious,) wants 
only a supply of stronger thorns to put it at the 
head of the list among hedge plants, It isana- 
tive American, being found wild in the latitude 
of Albany. Experience finds it to be hardy as an 
oak through all our northern climates; it is not 
particular about the kind of soil, is subject to no 
diseases, is not infested by insects, and cattle 
seldom browse it, as the foliage has a very 
bitter “juice which is exceedingly distasteful to 
them. In good land, it makes shoots four 
feet long in a season, yet it yields well to the 
pruning knife, and becomes very thick and stiff. 
It has no thorns until it is three or four years 
old and has been well sheared. We daily see 
hedges of this, which were all cut back for the 
first two or three years, and then steadily car- 
ried up, perfect walls of yerdure, four feet thick 
and six feet high, quite stiff and thorny, and so 
dense that nothing can be seen through them. 
A bullock would doubtless push through them 
if he tried. Where this plant is used as a street 
fence, it is a wise precaution against the attacks 
of horned cattle, to run a light railing in front 
of it, say three feet high, and with a single nar- 
row board from post to post, Paint the posts and 
boards green, and it becomes almost invisible. 

THE OsaGE ORANGE, (Maclura aurantiaca,) is 
strong and thorny enough for any body. It 
has been widely planted at the West, and is very 
useful on the prairies where fencing timber is 
scarce. It does not suffer from the borer, or 
mildew, or any disease that we know of: its ar- 
mory of thorns is absolutely terrific; and when 
it is well pruned from the beginning, it makes a 
handsome hedge, and one that is proof against 
inroads of thieving boys, pigs and poultry, and 
all sorts of trespassers. Yet, we regret to say, 
no Western traveler can fail to observe that full 
half the Osage Orange hedges there are failures. 
The plants grow very rampant, and, if not 
headed back vigorously at the start, soon get 
beyond all control; and of course, if the hedge 
is not started right, it can never be made right 
afterward. Farmers, with large grain fields to 
look after, are very apt to neglect their hedges. 
Then, too, this plant is a gross feeder, and ex- 
hausts the land for several feet on each side. 
The leaves expand late in Spring and drop early 
in the Fall, but during their expansion are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. North of latitude 40°, it is 
too tender for a permanent hedge. Through- 
out the middle States, the tips of last year’s 
growth are often killed back a foot or so by the 
Winter ; but this saves just so much pruning. 

THE Honey Locust (Gledttschia triacanthos).— 
Here, also, are thorns enough, and hardiness 
enough for any climate south of Quebec. Some 
object to it because it grows so lustily, and needs 
so much shearing; but this is not a valid objec- 
tion; two annual clippings keep it in subjec- 
tion. It may bea little coarse for a hedge in 
front of a nice lawn and residence, but as a farm 
hedge in all the northern States, we know not 
its superior. To propagate it, sow the seeds on 
the line of the proposed fence, or set out year- 
ling plants, about six inches apart. Head it 
back once a year, in Spring, for the first three 
years: afterwards, prune twice a year, in June 
and September. 

Other deciduous plants are used for hedge- 
making, which sometimes answer tolerably well. 
The old English Hawthorn sometimes succeeds 
for several years—we have seen it thriving in 
some places for ten or twelve years—but it is 
not suited to our climate. The borer infests it 


often, killing out the plants in patches, and 
mildew blights the foliage. The Beech, Lilac, 
Hornbeam, Berberry, Willow, Upright Honey- 
suckle, Euonymus, Althea, and others, answer 
for inside divisions, but not for hedges proper. 

Bvergreen Hedges have also their claims. They 
give character to one’s grounds, and mark the 
outlines and divisions in a visible manner all the 
year, They shield one’s garden and lawn from 
the cold winds of Winter and Spring. They do 
not have thorns, but if well pruned and then 
partially protected by a railing, or line or two of 
wire on the street side, they answer. 

Tue Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa).—Take 
plants about four feet high, and well furnished 
to the ground, set them about five feet apart 
from center to center, cut. out the leaders and 
shorten in the side branches a few inches, and a 
good hedge will be the sure consequence, Of 
course, they are to have good soil, and to be 
pruned every year afterward like other hedges. 

Tue American ARrzBor Vit, (Thuja Occiden- 
talis), erroneously called white cedar, makes an 
excellent hedge. It can be had at a cheaper rate 
than any other; the plants are sure to grow un- 
der any decent treatment, and are hardy in 
Winter. Its dingy brown hue in the frosty 
weather is an objection to it, In that good time 
coming, when the Siberian arbor vite shall be 
common and cheap, we shall have a much bet- 
ter plant than the native American. 

Tne Hemuock (Abies canadensis)—We can 
never tire of singing its praises. For an orna- 
mental hedge, nothing can equal it. A vivid 
green all the year; hardy far up into the Cana- 
das; so dense, when pruned, that the smallest 
bird can not fly through it, nor sce through it; 
growing, better than most plants, under the drip 
of other trees, and so manageable, that the prun- 
ing shears easily control it, Trangplant on a 
showery day, the plants being two or three feet 
high; keep the roots from air and light, and 
mulch as soon as planted. There is some diffi- 
culty in moving young hemlocks, but not so 
much as many imagine, 

The Junipers, especially the Red Cedar, also 
the Holly, Yew, and Tree Box, are sometimes 
used, but they either die out in spots, or become 
80 lank at the bottom, or suffer so badly from 
Winter frosts that they seldom give much satis- 
faction, They may do well elsewhere, but can 
not be recommended for our climate. 
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Greenwood Cemetery. 
oe 

If any of our readers visiting the City this 
Fall, havea part of a day to spare, we advise 
them to spend it in a jaunt to Greenwood Cem- 
etery. Crossing the ferry to Brooklyn, the horse- 
cars take you within:a few steps of the Cemc- 
tery gate, for five cents. If you are strong-foot- 
ed and have plenty of time, you can traverse 
much of the ground on foot; otherwise, it 
would be better to take a carriage. (A car- 
riage for four persons or less, can usually be en- 
gaged at the gate to go through the principal 
drives, spending an hour and a half, or so, 
for one dollar, if the time and price be agreed 
upon Jefore starting.) 

About three hundred and ninety acres, we be- 
lieve, are now owned by the Company, and 
nearly every square rod is kept under careful 
cultivation. Itis said to be the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in this country or in, Europe. 
Many of the original forest trees and shrubs 
have been preserved, and others, both native 
and foreign, have been added. No visitor will 








fail to notice the beautiful weeping willows skirt- 
ing the ponds and trailing their branches in the 
sparkling water. These ponds, or miniature 
lakes—styled also, on the map of the Cemetery, 
Sylvan, Arbor, Valley and Osier waters—are 
among the finest features ofthe grounds. They 
are not dull, stagnant pools, but are kept fresh 
and moving by streams of water pouring in and 
out ofthem. The water of Sylvan lake is forced 
into an elevated reservoir, from which it is con- 
ducted in pipes to different parts of the grounds 
for irrigation and for the supply of fountains. 
One or two large and deep wells also have been 
dug, from which powerful steam engines raise 
water at the rate of three hundred gallons per 
minute, to furnish constant streams running 
into the ponds, and so keep them in healthy 
circulation. 

The roads and walks wind here and there in 
graceful curves, through all parts of the grounds. 
They are broad, well graded, and are kept in ex- 
cellent order. The roads, exclusive of the paths, 
extend nearly twenty miles! They conduct the 
visitor to a great variety of views of the sur- 
rounding scenery—the Bay and Harbor of New- 
York with its forest. of masts, its islands and 
forts, the shores‘of the Hudson and East rivers, 
New-Jersey, Staten Island, the Quarantine, to- 
gether with a view of the Atlantic ocean from 
Sandy Hook to Rockaway. 

Whoever is interested in the art of sculpture, 
will find much to engage his attention. Here, 
as elsewhere, he will see that show is often in 
inverse proportion to real merit. Three of the 
most pretentious monuments bear the names, 
respectively, of a female tobacconist, a world 
wide advertiser of sarsaparilla, and a prosper- 
ous stall-keeper in Washington market. The 
sea-captain’s monument is another of the “lions” 
of the cemetery. This man, determined to have 
something original and striking, brought home, 
on one of his cruises, a massive block of Italian 
marble, and an Italian sculptor. He ordered 
the artist to “do” him of the size of life, copy- 
ing his features exactly, and representing him 
standing and taking an observation of the sun 
with his quadrant. This work having been 
done to his liking, he bought a conspicuous lot 
in Greenwood, built a high pedestal in the cen- 
ter, and caused his marble self to be elevated 
upon it, as his monument. The old gentleman 
still suryives, and takes much satisfaction in vis- 
iting the monument, and showing it to his friends. 
The story goes, also, that one day he went alone 
into the vault beneath the monument, and while 
there the door closed behind him, and, shutting 
with a spring, fastened him in. After spending 
about twenty four hours there, his cries caught 
the ear of some passer-by, and he was released ! 

But while there are a few things of this sort, 
calculated to excite mere curiosity, there is 
much beside, to awaken higher and better feel- 
ings. Here are noble monuments to firemen, 
to captains, pilots, and sailors, who sacrificed 
their lives in the endeavor to rescue others from 
death by flame and flood. Here are appropri- 
ate testimonials to eminent civilians and phil- 
anthropists. Here are humbler tributes of affec- 
tion to the memory of the loved and lost, in 
thousands of families—humble, it may be, but 
often exceedingly touching and beautiful. 

Itis well worth one’s while to turn aside oc- 
casionally, from the haunts of busy life, to visit 
these cities of the silent. They show him what 
civilization, refinement, and Christianity would 
do for man’s last resting place. They sober our 
views of life, and at thesame time cheer us by 
the respect paid to’ the good departed. 
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Plant Small Trees. 

Young America is in such haste to realize re- 
sults, he can’t wait for trees to grow in the nat- 
ural way. He wants to transport huge sons of 
the forest into his new place by some sort of 
patent machinery, so as to make a grand show 
immediately. He has little idea of what consti- 
tutes a perfect vegetable structure, small or. 
large; he knows little of the pleasure which 
comes from watching the steady development 
and growth of a small tree, from year to year. 
No, no, he wants to leap up to grand achieve- 
ments at once; he wants a lot of big trees, and 
that’s all, and that’s enough for him. 

We beg a little consideration for small trees. 
Go to the open field, or to the nursery, and se- 
lect a good specimen of almost any good tree— 
say the beech, or maple, or tulip, or hemlock. 
Take one or more of. each, three or four feet 
high, that have branches well formed on 
each side. Save'all the roots and fibers in dig- 
ging them up, and in carrying them home 
don’t bang them to pieces, root and branch, 
but treat them with the utmost tenderness. Pre- 
pare large holes, in rich soil, and set them out 
so that they will grow vigorously. Clip the 
ends of the branches just a little, but do this so 
as to preserve the original symmetry. 

Now, watch these trees, from year to year. 
How healthy they look, in every limb and twig 
and leaf! Tow happy they look, shooting out 
their branches on every side, and dancing in 
How graceful in every part, and 
asa whole! Can anything more completely fill 
one’s eye! Small as they are, they are perfect 
in form, and plainly predict what they will be 
when full grown. Age will only enlarge their 
bulk, and bring them nearer the time of their 
decay. Is not “sweet sixteen” more charming 
than the wrinkled and toothless octogenarian ? 


He who sets out large trees is compelled to 
top off at least the lower branches, to enable the 
top ones to live. The roots are so mutilated in 
digging them up, that nearly all the branches 
have to be trimmed up and shortened in, to re- 
store the balance of things. But such a tree, so 
marred in root and branch, is only half a tree. 
It isa fragment, to which the lost parts can never 
be restored.—Begin, then, with small trees. How 
they enjoy life! They will ere long outstrip the 
large stumps you set out at the same time. Set 
them on your Jawn and pleasure ground. Throw 
away your pruning saw, and let them work out 
their own ideal. If you interfere at all, let it be 
only with your thumb and finger. Never fear 
their wanton ways. They will attain near to 
perfection, if you will only “let well alone.” 


every breeze ! 





For the American Agriculturist. 


The Best Elm—Desirable Trees. 

I noticed an article inthe June Aggiculturist, in 
which you give the preference to the American 
Elm. You are perfectly right. But twenty-five 
year’s experience with the Dutch Cork Bark Elm 
leads me to differ with your statement as to its 
being perfectly hardy or desirable in all respects. 
It is sometimes killed several feet from the end 
of the branches by the hard winters, and ex- 
cept in yards or places where suckers are not 
regarded, it is a great nuisance. If planted near 
the house, the roots will travel to a great dis- 
tance, and rob the roots of every other fine tree 
or flowering bush chancing to grow near it. It is 
@ beautiful tree, and fine grower, and probably a 
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good tree for streets and sheltered situations. 
The English Cork Elm is liable to the same 
objections. The English field or broad-leaf 
Elm will not withstand the winters here, and 
like the foregoing, will throw off numberless 
shoots at the commencement of the dead 
branches, which quite disfigure it. The Scotch 
Elm is entirely hardy in this latitude, as far as I 
have observed, and has none of the objections 
incident to. the others. 

But why need we regret the loss of foreign 
varieties of Elm, when we haye so many other 
beautiful varieties, perfectly hardy, that will 
never sucker. ‘The Maples are the finest class 
of shade trees we have, from the most beautiful 
and compact growing Norway, to the erect and 
graceful silver-leaf and sugar Maples. They 
afford quite a contrast in their growth, and, if 
we include the ash-leaf variety, they would 
nearly supply the deciduous trees which a grove 
or lawn would require. 

I would recommend, as a noble tree that al- 
ways appears bright and clean, the Tulip tree or 
white wood. Also add the White Ash and Sweet 
Gum to the list usually selected. These trees 
are handsome through the season, do not sucker 
or throw off their leaves prematurely, and are 
very pretty in the Autumn. With us, the Horse- 
chestnut and Linden loose all their beauty the 
latter part of Summer, and are a disgrace rather 
than an ornament to the grounds after that. 
The European Larch is liable to the same objec- 
tion, but it is such a beauty when it first leaves 
out, that we can hardly spare it from the collec- 
tion, but it should not be planted very near the 
house, as the wind often blows the decaying 
leaves from the trees into the rooms, to the no 
small annoyance of the careful housekeeper. 
Weefiing Willows should also be planted at a 
distance, for their leaves- and finé twigs are 
dropping through the season, making much lit- 
ter, and filling up the gutters, causing no little 
annoyance. L Hicks. 

Queens Co., L.-I. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Hints on Tree Planting. 
—_o-— 

October is the great month for Fall planting. 
In the nurseries, in. young orchards, in pleasure 
grounds, and by the road side, the spade is now 
busily at work, all over the country, setting out 
trees. We are glad to reflect that such is the 
fact. Let the good work go forward hopefully. 

It is a subject of friendly dispute, whether 
Spring or Fall is the best season for this opera- 
tion. Each season has its special advocates. To 
us, it seems plain that tender trees should be set 
out only in the Spring,-while hardy sorts may 
be planted both in the Fall and Spring. If the 
soil where our trees are to be set out, is low or 
wet, the work should be postponed until Spring. 
And even then, that low, or wet soil should be 
drained, or else the trees might about as well 
be thrown at once on the brush heap. 

This, too, should be said: if one is intending 
to plant a large and choice assortment of trees 
in the Spring, it is often advisable to purchase 
them the previous Autumn, because then the 
supply of fine, unculled stock at the nurseries is 
much greater than in the Spring. Open trench- 
es about two feet deep and three feet wide, in a 
dry and sheltered part of the garden, and “heel 
them in” at an angle of about 45°, covering the 
roots and a part of the trunks thoroughly with 
earth. Here let the trees lie until Spring; they 
will suffer less than if planted out separately. 
Early in Spring, give them their final destination. 


Evergreens should not be transplanted in the 
Fall, unless we may except a few of the hardiest, 
such as the Arbor Vite, and Norway Spruce; 
but even they would fare better if set out in the 
Spring. They can get little or no hold of the 
soil before the Winter sets in, and then, with all 
their weight of Summer foliage on, they have 
to stand the lashing of Winter storms. If they 
must be set out in the Fall, we advise that it be 
done as early as September; that they be well 
staked and tied up before windy weather sets in; 
and that the roots be well mulched. 

But hardy, deciduous trees may well go out 
in the Fall. They have taken in sail, by casting 
their leaves, and if put out now, early in October, 
in good, warm soil, the roots will make consid- 
erable growth before Winter sets in. To repeat 
what we have before mentioned in this journal, 
we had occasion once to take up, just on the edge 
of Winter, several bushes of Lilac, Spirea and 
Syringa, which we had set out in Early October, 
and were surprised to see what a fine growth of 
young roots had been made in six or seven 
weeks. The soil at this season retains much of 
the Summer’s heat, long after the air above 
ground has become cool, and so it favors the 
emission of fibrous roots. 


Hence, again, we advise Fall planting. Apple 
orchards, and hardy pear trees may now be set 
out. Hardy shade trees, such as maples, elms, 
and ash, may now be put in honored situations 
in the public park, the lawn, and by- the high- 
way. Set about this work now. The leisure or 
inclination may not come amid the hurry of 
Spring work. At least, make a beginning now: ° 
do what you can, and leave the rest until Spring. 
Make a careful selection of your trees, dig ample 
holes, and provide good soil for bedding the 
roots.’ Reduce the top branches in proportion 
to the shortening of the roots, and cover the 
wounds with wax or other weather-proof ma- 
terial. Drive in stakes on the windy sides, and 
tie the trunks to them with flat, leather thongs, 
or with stout “listing” from the tailor shops. 
In our experience, this last article serves an ex- 
cellent purpose. It does not bark the trees, and 
by the time it rots and breaks, the tree no longer 
needs it. Orchard trees may be fastened with 
straw bands. Anchor them, also, by laying a 
few flat stones over the roots. bof 
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To Revive Dormant Buds. 

Every gardener knows that sometimes his 
fruit trees and grape-vines lose their branches at 
points where it is very desirable to have them 
grow. For instance, a young pear-tree has one 
or two of its lower branches broken off, on its 
way from the nursery. If the tree is to be 
grown in a pyramidal shape, it is essential that 
these lower branches should be replaced. When 
grape-vines are trained on the renewal method, 
it is quite important to have the branches 
ranged along the horizontal “arms” at regular 
distances. But often a cane will get broken off, 
or by unsuitable management it will become 
weak or be reduced to a mere dormant bud. 
What to do in such cases, is often a puzzle. 

A writer in the “ Farmer’s Journal,” thinks 
he has found out a way to meet the difficulty. 
He says: “I passed a knife through the bark, 
and a little into the wood, just over the eye or 
“ knerl” where the branch should have pushed, 
or where it had pushed out when young, and 
had been rubbed off by accident. <A careful ex- 
amination will show plenty of dormant eyes or 
knerls....The sap has only to be arrested at 
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this point to bring these dormant eyes to life. 
In passing the knife into the wood over the eye, 
it should be passed partly around the tree so as to 
form a slit or gash over the eye from a half inch 
to an inch long, according to the size of the tree; 
and be sure that you pass it through the inner 
bark and into the wood....The result was very 
satisfactory."——/ this practice will generally 
result satisfactorily, it will be of great value to 
the orchardist and vine-grower. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 


Disease in Apple Trees. 
BY A WESTERN NURSERYMAN. 

I wish to contribute for the benefit of West- 
ern fruit growers, a few hints upon the cultiva- 
tion of the apple tree, and especially with re- 
gard to a disease in the roots of the tree. The 
first symptoms are a check in the growth, and 
drying up of a few of the leaves about the fruit 
spurs. These are all that show themselves the 
first year. The next season the tree puts out its 
leaves fresh and fine, and, if large enough to 
bear, will blossom abundantly, and set a large 
crop of fruit. But the fruit will early show pre- 
mature ripeness, and the leaves will begin to 
assume a pale, unhealthy looking color in June. 

Now for the cause and remedy. Remove the 
earth from the collar of the tree so as to expose 
the main roots, when the bark, about three 
inches below the surface, will be found brown 
and spongy. Streaks of healthy bark will often 
be seen running down the roots, alternating with 
the unhealthy portions. To reinvigorate the 
tree, cut away any decayed portion of the roots, 
removing the dead bark from sound portions. 
Take half a pint of soft soap and pour it on and 
around the dead wood, and return the earth 
about the roots, and cut the branches of the tree 
back with an unsparing hand. The tree may 
not appear healthy until the next Spring, when 
it will usually come out all right, and the new 
bark and wood will begin to roll over the dead 
portions of the roots, or the wounds made in 
their remoyal. The healing process is the same 
as above ground, only more rapid at the root. 

I find soap, both under and above ground, 
very beneficial to the apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
peach and quince. Rub the trunks once or 
twice a year with soap, or wash them with 
strong soap suds, using care not to get it upon 
the leaves, and the trees will be greatly benefited. 


Wo. M. JEFFREY, 
Oak Hill Nurseries, Ill. 


Borers Caught ‘‘ Napping.” 


a 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


My apple trees were badly injured by the 
borer, and further damaged by using strong 
potash lye upon them. Last Spring I cut out 
what borers I could find, and encircled the trees 
loosely with roofing paper dipped in coal tar. 
Early in July I was surprised by seeing a 
smali round hole through one of my protectors; 
but I concluded that the animal had escaped, 
and that it was a good riddance as I believed 
he would not return to so odorous a home. 

About the 20th of August I removed the coy- 
ering and examined my trees, when I found my 
enemy had built himself a snug nest between the 
paper and the bark of the tree,the material of the 
nest being firmly attached to each. From some 
single trees I took as many as thirty of these de- 
stroyers, which I dissected, or rather bi-sected 
with my pruning-knife. After this operation I 








poured on a yery little spirit gas, and I believe I 
shall not soon be troubled again with borers. I 
found two of the same unwelcome visitors upon 
my standard pear trees set out last Spring. 

Fairfield Co., Conn. C. W. Bonn. 

REMARKS.—Our correspondent does not de- 
scribe the insect found in the nests alluded to. 
If really the borer, it must have been on its re- 
turn from the tree in a winged state, and we are 
not aware that it ever constructs nests, as the fe- 
male usually lays her eggs and then secretes 
herself in some position where she dies without 
undergoing any change. Again, there are sel- 
dom more than five or six worms in a single 
tree, even where badly infested, though Dr. 
Fitch speaks of a remarkable case in which 
twenty worms were found in one tree. It is 
probable that the hole through the paper was 
made by an escaping borer beetle, which would 
naturally continue gnawing until free, and that 
the nests or cocoons were made by worms or 
caterpillars of various kinds which had man- 
aged to crawl under the loose paper in order to 
secrete themselves while changing from the pu- 
pa to the perfect state, and most likely to spend 
the Winter in the secure quarters.—Eb. | 





Insects upon Evergreens. 
siting 

It can not be denied that insects of one sort 
and another are beginning to invade our coni- 
fers. The Scotch Larch is suffering badly in 
some districts. The Balsam Fir has long been 
infested. On this tree we have occasionally 
found a green worm, which curls up and drops 
to the ground as soon as the branches are shaken. 
But the worst enemy of this old favorite tree is 
a very small insect which covers the twigs and 
leaves, causing the latter to roll up, and giving 
the whole tree a shabby look. Where one has 
a large number of these trees, especially if they 
are old specimens, it is useless to try to extirpate 
these insects. But on one or two trees, we 
should think an occasional shower bath of 
whale-oil soap might be serviceable. 

There is another insect—distinct, we think, 
from either of the foregoing—called the Pine 
Weevil, which infests the Pine, the Spruce, and 
Balsam Fir, and probably other evergreens. The 
first sign of his presence on a tree, is the droop- 
ing of a limb, sometimes the leading shoot, and 
then its falling. If, on first observing the injury, 
we cut off the shoot below the break, we shall 
find a worm about an inch long, of the size of a 
large knitting needle, in the central portions of the 
shoot, where he has bored a home for himself. 

If these several pests increase largely, it will 
be a sad thing to all lovers of conifers. It is 
said that a species of ichneumon fly often de- 
posits its eggs in the larve of the pine weevil, 
and preys upon it. Good fly! welcome to our 
grounds, and multiply and increase your prog- 
eny. Mr. Harris, the great insect professor, 
suggests as a check tupon the weevil, to stick 
newly cut branches of pine in the ground in the 
neighborhood of favorite trees, during the sea- 
son when they lay their eggs (April and May ?). 
Examine these branches often, when they will 
be found covered with insects which may be 
gathered on blankets and burned. 
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APHIDES ON THE ASTER.—A correspondent 
writes that the aphides have attacked the roots 
of his Asters, and are doing much injury. A 
Brooklyn gardener recommends to carefully lift 
the plants from the ground, breaking as few fi- 
bers as possible, wash the roots, and replace 








them. Though this seems hazardaus, it may 
succeed if properly done, as the plants are hardy. 
a Oe eC 
How to grow the Hyacinth. 
tee 

It is unnecessary to make a labored plea for 
this old and well-known plant. It is able to 
speak for itself, and isa favorite with all who 
love gardens. It appears at a season when oth- 
er flowers are comparatively scarce. It is easily 
managed, is beautiful and fragrant ; and, rising 
up from the cold ground in early Spring, it 
seems like an old friend come to cheer us and 
to claim our sympathy in return. 

Of Hyacinths, it is said that there are more 
than a thousand varieties cultivated in Holland; 
and the annual export of bulbs, (including 
tulips, etc.,) from that country to England, France 
and the United States, forms quite an import- 
ant item of commerce. In selecting a lot for 
planting, it is advisable to get as great a variety 
of colors and shades as one’s space will admit. 
One can haye the patriotic colors of “red, 
white and blue,” and every shade of them. He 
can also have white with red, blue, and yellow 
eyes, or with pink stripes, and green tips, ete. 
The double flowers are generally preferred, but 
the single often present the finest colors. 

Hyacinths often fail to give perfect satisfac- 
tion, from two causes. First, they are planted 
in poor soil; and secondly, the tops are cut off 
as soon as the plants are done flowering. The 
latter is an injurious practice, because the bulbs 
need the leaves to store up food for next year’s 
use. The foliage should be left untouched un- 
til it is ripe, which is indicated by its turning 
yellow ; then it may be removed. 

As to the soil, too much attention can hardly 
be-given. Choose a good, sunny aspect, break 
it up two spades deep, carting off a part of the 
lower spit, if it is cold and stiff. The English 
formula for a hyacinth bed is as follows: “One 
third river or sea-sand; one third fresh, sound 
earth; one fourth rotten cow dung at least two 
years old; and the balance of decayed leaves or 
old peat.” This is all very well, but it answers 
every ordinary purpose, if good garden soil is 
ameliorated by a dressing of old cow-dung, sand, 
and woods earth in equal quantities, mixed well 
together. Let the bed stand a week or ten days 
to settle. This work should be done the present 
month; if delayed until November, the growth 
of the bulbs and the flowering next year, will be 
quite feeble. 

The bed being prepared, the next thing is to 
assort the colors so as to produce the best effect. 
This can easily be done. British florists have 
for years past, made this a matter of much study, 
and have fixed upon the following classification 
which proves to be generally satisfactory. 
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It will be found that the contrasts here are 
very good, whether the bed is viewed on one 
side or the other. 

The bulbs being in hand, lay a straight edged 
board across the bed, and make drills by the side 
of it five inches deep. Set the bulbs six or eight 
inches apart. Put a small handful ofsand at the 
point where each bulb is to stand, and bury the 
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bulb in it; then fill up with common soil. The 


‘top of each bulb should be about four inches be- 


low the surface of the bed. 

In buying bulbs, take pains to select good 
sound roots—those which are hard, bright, with- 
out black spots, and whose buds have not 
started at all. Of the sorts which have an al- 
most world-wide fame, and which can be got in 
almost every seed store, we give afew of our 
own favorite names :— Waterloo, double red. 
Groot Voorst, double, pale flesh color. A la Mode, 
double blue. Nanette, double white. Grand 
Vaingueur, single, white. La bien Aimee, double, 
dark blue. Anna Maria, double, white. La Fa- 
vorite, double, yellow. Bouquet, double, orange. 
Acengarius, pale blue. Actewr, double, red. 

As Winter approaches, cover the bed with an 
inch or two of strawy manure, which should be 
removed in the Spring, assoon as the hardest 
frosts are over. 

And what we have said above, respecting the 
culture of the hyacinth, will apply in general to 
other Spring bulbs, including the Tulip, Narcis- 
sus, Crocus, Snow Drop, etc. It is best to plant 
the last two in September, though October will 
answer. They are less fastidious about soils than 
other bulbs, and should be planted only two 
inches deep. The tulip wants a deep, rich bor- 
der, like the hyacinth, open to the sun, and with 
no standing water at the bottom of the bed. It 
wants a plenty of old hot-bed manure, mixed 
with leaf-mold and sand. If highly manured 
with half fermented dung, the colors will dete- 
riorate and become “ foul,” as the florists style it. 
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A Hint for the Dahlia. 


ae 

Seeing it suggested, last Summer, in the Eng- 
lish “Cottage Gardener,” that the bloom of 
dahlias could be improved and prolonged by 
mulching the roots with coarse litter dung, 
the writer tried the plan, and found it very 
successful. The mulch was applied in the lat- 
ter part of Summer, just as the earliest buds 
were developing. The ground was first thor- 
oughly hoed, to soften the surface. As the lit- 
ter did not present avery neat appearance to 
the eye, we sprinkled over the top of it a little 
fresh-mown grass from the lawn. This mulch 
kept the ground from drying up, and when 
rain fell, it leached through the mulch, car- 
rying down more or less liquid manure. But 
the rains not being always as abundant as we 
could desire, the soap suds from the weekly 
wash was applied, and with good effect. 

The result of the whole was a fine bloom and 
a constant succession of flowers, unchecked by 
the prevailing drouth. The soap suds was also 
applied to the foliage, and served to check the 
ravages of insects. We advise young florists, 
who are apt to get discouraged with their dah- 
lias, to make a note of this. 
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Over-Doing in Trenching. 





Trenching is important in its place and time, 
ifproperly performed. But itis often over-done, 
Some persons, after reading such earnest appeals 
as the late Mr. Downing and others were wont 
to make on this subject, have been known to 
rush into their gardens and dig away violently, 
bringing up the bottom soil to the surface, and 
burying the top soil beneath it. This they 
thought the swmmum bonum of horticulture; 
this was thorough work, and all else was super- 
ficial play. 

Where the top soil is worn out by long crop- 





ping and no manuring, this sort of trenching is 
all very well; it brings up virgin soil, and ex- 
poses it to the ameliorating influence of sun and 
air. It isa partial substitute for manuring the 
upper soil. But, in ordinary cases, such tillage 
is not to be commended. It buries soil which is 
light and porous, abounding in the food ofplants, 
sinking it out of sight and below the reach of 
common plant-roots, and substituting in its place 
a mass of cold, comparatively barren earth, un- 
fit for the germination of seeds and the healthy 
after-growth of vegetation. There are, indeed, 
some roots which strike deep into this lower 
soil; but they are sent down chiefly to anchor 
and brace the plant, and to bring up moisture 
to it in time of drouth. As some one has said, 
roots are “the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” to the vegetable establishment. The 
feeding roots lie near the surface, and the real 
nourishment of the plant should be placed with- 
in their reach. When this cold soil is brought 
to the surface, it needs tilling and manuring for 
at least one year, to bring it into good order. 

In place of the above, we recommend 
deepening the soil, not turning it upside down. 
Ifitisalarge tract, run through it a heavy 
plow, then follow the same furrow with a sub- 
soiler, to break up and loosen the bottom earth, 
but not to raise it to the surface. So, in the 
garden, throw off the top spit on one side of a 
proposed section, then with a long spade, break 
up another foot deep of earth, and return it to 
its place. If you have coarse manure to spare, 
mix in a little with this lower soil ; it will help 
to keep it loose and porous, aside from the fer- 
tility. Now, throw back the top soil to its 
original place, and manure this to your liking. 
This is tren@hing toa moderate depth,. to be 
sure, but it is of the right sort so far as it goes, 
and it is enough for all ordinary purposes. It is 
twice as deep as the mass of our tillage goes. 
Whatever is planted in ground so treated will 
prosper. The dark colored surface soil, rich in 
humus, is just what nature furnishes for her 
plants. If we go into the forests and unculti- 
vated fields, we everywhere see that nature 
provides for her vegetable offspring by placing 
the food near the surface : she does not bury it. 
So we say, let trenching go on, but let it proceed 
with discretion, and not turn the world upside 
down, nor the soil upon its surface. 
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Weeds in Walks. 
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They will often grow there, however well the 
walk may have been made originally. A good 
preventive, in the original construction, is to 
take off the top soil, (in which the seeds and 
roots of weeds chiefly abound,) to the depth of 
six or eight inches, fill up the cavity with small 
stones or bricks, and then put on an inch or two 
of coal-ashes, finishing off with fine gravel. 
Here, as will be readily seen, is little food for 
vegetable growth. Yet,enough refuse matter will 
soon accumulate on the surface, to give weeds 
a foot-hold. And the best way to keep a walk 
clean, is to keep the hoe busy all through the 
season, extirpating every weed as soon as it ap- 
pears. Where there is a great extent of walks, 
some persons use refuse salt, scattering it over 
the gravel, once a month. This answers for a 
time, but a smart rain or two converts salt into 
a manure, which gives the weeds a fresh start. 

In some gardens, the following mixture is 
used with good effect: Ten gallons of water, 
twenty pounds of quick lime, two pounds of 
flower of sulphur, mixed and boiled in an iron 
vessel, After settling, draw off the clear part, 








and sprinkle it on the weeds through a common 
sprinkling-pot. As it is very caustic, it should 
not be thrown on the grass or box borders, for 
it will kill good and bad without distinction. It 
is claimed for this article, that where weeds 
have been once subdued by it, they will not ap- 
pear again the same year. This may be true, 
but we would not throw away the hoe quite yet 
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SAVE THE Best FLowER SEEDs.—The same 
law holds good in cultivating flowers as in rais- 
ing grain or other produce. Seeds from the 
most perfect specimens will be likely to give the 
finest blooms. In the season of flowering, the 
best single flowers should be marked, by tying 
a bit of ribbon to them, or in some other man- 
ner, and the seed carefully gathered, and la- 
beled “ Best.” It is by continual selection of 
seed from the most perfect flowers, combined 
with care in cultivation, that all the choice 
double varieties have been brought to their high 
excellence. 
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Green Houses for the People ...No. I. 


—oe—- 
EXPLANATIONS. 


A Conp Graperry is a glass structure, in which 
grapes and other plants are protected, but’ are 
grown without artificial heat. 


Cop FRAMEs are simply low movable boxes, 
covered with glass, for the partial protection of 
various garden plants. No artificial heat is used. 


An Orcnarp Hovse is similar to a cold 
grapery, usually on a larger scale, for growing 
peaches, pears, apples, cherries, apricots, plums 
jndeed all kinds of fruit, under the protection of 
glass, but without artificial heat. 

A Hor-Bep is a bed of soil warmed by bottom 
heat, such as is produced by the fermentation of 
manure, It is usually covered with glass. 

An ORANGERY, is similar to an orchard house, 
but is devoted entirely to orange trees, and is 
provided with some simple means of heating to 
prevent freezing in cold weather. 

A Gren-Hovusz is a structure in which tender 
plants are sheltered and kept green, and usually 
in growth, during cold weather. See next page. 

A ConsERVATORY differs little from-a green- 
house, but it usually implies a glass house on a 
larger scale, designed mainly for show. The 
Chatsworth Conservatory in England is so large 
as to furnish a carriage drive, and extensive foot 
paths, The ornamental glass structures for 
plants, upon the sides of dwellings, are generally 
designated as conservatories. The term.is ap- 
plied to all sorts of structures for conserving 
(or protecting) plants. 

A Srove, or Hor-Hovss, is a glass structure 
for the growth of exotic plants, especially those 
from hot climates, and is provided with appara- 
tus to keep up an even tropical temperature 
throughout the year. 

A Pato Hovss is a hot-house devoted to the 
growth of palm trees only. 

A Prvery is a hot-house devoted exclusively 
to the artificial growth of pine apples, and is 
supplied also with bottom heat. 

Forcing Houses are glass houses in which 
any kind of plants are grown out of season by 
artificial heat, etc. 

A Propracatine Hovse is either a green- 
house, or a hot-house, which is devoted entirely 
to the multiplication of plants. 


A “Caxcurra” isa name given in England 
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to a structure designed for forcing the growth of 
pine apples only. It is similar to a pinery. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


A letter before us says: “Many readers of 
the Agriculturist, ladies especially, who live in 
retired localities where there are few amuse- 
ments, would be glad to cultivate their taste for 
flowers, and devote some time to the care of a 
green-house; but they are deterred from any 
attempt in this direction by their entire ignorance 
on the subject....” The letter proposes a num- 
ber of inquires in regard to the least expense, 








Fig. 1.—ouTsIDE VIEW OF A BAY WINDOW. 


smallest dimensions, heating, etc., etc. The 
subject is very extensive, if taken up in all its 
details, and those interested in it should procure 
one or more works devoted entirely to the topic.* 
We will, however, offer a few hints which may 
be useful, and perhaps lead many persons to 
make a beginning at least. A very good green- 
house, on a small scale, may be put up at little 
expense. Success in the planning, and especial- 
ly in the after care, depends mainly upon the 
taste, skill and constant attention of the owner. 

The object of a green-house is not merely to 
protect tender plants from cold or frost, but to 
furnish a genial atmosphere that shall not only 
increase the growth and development of plants 
that are ordinarily cultivated in a Summer gar- 
den, but also render it practicable to grow many 
plants not adapted to out-door culture. The 
main requisites are: Plenty of light and plenty 
of fresh air, with a due degree of warmth and 
moisture. Any structure, no matter how simple, 
in which you can command these four requisites 
at all seasons, is a good green-house; any struc- 
ture, no matter how costly or showy, isa fail- 
ure, if these four requisites can not be secured. 

The simplest form of a green-house is a well 
lighted room in a dwelling, uniformly warmed 
in cool weather by a stove, or by a basement 
furnace, and kept constantly supplied with mois- 
ture by frequent sprinkling, and with fresh air 
by ventilators or windows. The main objec- 
tions to such a room are: the difficulty of keep- 
ing uniform heat and moisture night and day, 
and the fact that if light be admitted by win- 
dows on only one or two sides, the plants will 
tend to grow one-sided, as they always develop 
most rapidly towards the strongest light. Fre- 
quent turnings of the different sides of the plants 
to the light, will partially overcome the last 
named difficulty ; while constant care and the 
use of steady burning fuel will measurably rem- 

{* We know of no very valuable book for popular use 
published here. Perhaps the best one is “ Leuchar’s 


Work,” costing $1.25. This, though in some respects ob- 
jectionable, may well be procured and studied by all who 


edy the first named. The syringe or sprinkler 
will help to overcome the lack of a moist atmos- 
phere. With the inexperienced, the most com- 
mon error is an excess of heat, especially at a 
time of year when most plants should {be in a 
state of comparative rest. The main thing at 
all seasons is to have only so much heat as is re- 
quired to keep out frost. The less artificial heat 
we have, the more perfect will be the growth 
and development of the plants. A simple cheap 
thermometer should always hang in every 
green-house, to mark the degree of heat. With 
attention to these general rules, it is not im- 
practicable to have a green-house, or green-room, 
within many of the dwellings of our land. Per- 
fection may not be secured; but, as in many 
other things,mediocrity is far better than nothing. 
A “ Bay Window,” as it is commonly called, (figs. 
1 and 2,) makes a good green-house on a small 
scale, if itis connected with a warm room, and 
is not on the north side of the house. It adds 
very greatly to the value of such a window, to 
cut it off from the inside room by glass doors, 
as shown in fig. 2. These enable one to 
readily admit warm air from the room, or to 
shut the plants off from an over-heated atmos- 
phere, and at the same time to admit external 
air, without introducing an unpleasant current 
into the house. So also, the closing of these 
inner sashes enables one to readily secure a 
damp atmosphere around the plants. The floor 
boards of bay windows should incline a little 
downward towards some point where there are 
small holes to allow any surplus ‘water to flow 
outside of the house. Such windows are easily 
managed; they cost but a trifle, and they are 
always beautiful and pleasant to look upon, 
both from within and from without, Let them 
be generally .adopted, where larger structures 
are not practicable. By an error in making the 
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Fig. 2.—INSIDE VIEW OF A BAY WINDOW. 


sketch, fig. 2, the plants are shown lowest at the 
inside. The higher plants would thus obstruct 
the sun’s light. The shelves for pots should be 
lowest in front—on the outside—so as to have 
all the plants directly exposed to the sun. 
Immediately connected with this part of our 
subject are the various glass cases for the table, 
or window bench, suchas the “ Wardian Case,” 
the “ Ladies’ plant Cases,” etc. Fora full de- 
scription of these, with several illustrations, see 
Agriculturist, Vol. 19, page 277, (Sept. 1860). 
Fig. 3, is a simple form made essentially as fol- 
lows: The bottom is a wooden box, 5 to 6 inch- 
es deep, lined with zinc, with a hole and plug, 
to draw off surplus water.” The corner frames 


tioned to the dimensions of the case, which may 
be of any size desired, from one foot up to half 
a dozen feet in length, and of proportionate 
width and hight. The sides and top are cover- 
ed with window glass set in sashes. A side door 
and an opening at the top to admit of ventilation 
when needed, complete the structure, except 
the painting inside and out, which may be of 
any color; green is usually preferable. Any 
carpenter can get up such a case, and it answers 
as a very good substitute fora diminutive green- 
house. The rules first given above, in regard 





Fig. 3.—A PLANT CASE. 


to the light, moisture, warmth, and ventilation, 
of course apply to all these structures for plants, 

In another article, we shall describe green- 
houses proper, especially those of small cost, 
and adapted to the circumstances of the masses. 


To Obtain and Preserve the Perfume of 
Flowers. 


Did it ever occur to the reader to inquire 
whence and how are obtained the vast amount 
of odors or perfumery of flowers, that is used 
throughout this and other countries? A large 
portion of the perfumery used in this country, in 
Great Britain, and in other parts of Western Eu- 
rope, is obtained from the Southern part of 
France, where seeds and flowers are raised by 
scores of tuns for this purpose. The odors are 
first absorbed by purified lard, and the perfumer 
afterwards extracts the scent by the use of spirits 
of wine (alcohol). A very few kinds of plants 
are used for this purpose, the great variety of 
perfumes being skillful combinations of a few. 
But every lady who has in the garden the Lily 
of the Valley, the Honeysuckle, the Myrtle, 
Clover Pink, Roses, or other odorous flowers, 
may be her own perfumer. All she needs is a 
little pure lard. Common lard may be purified 
by melting, and pouring it into water a few 
times. Dr. Piesse gives the following directions: 
At the season when the flowers are in bloom, 
obtain 1 lb. of fine lard, melt it and strain it 
through a close hair sieve [or cloth], allowing 
the liquid fat as it falls from the sieve to drop 
into cold spring water; this operation granu- 
lates and washes the blood and membrane from 
it. In order to start with a perfectly inodorous 
grease, the process may be repeated three or 
four times, using a pinch of salt and a pinch of 
alum in each water; it is then to be washed five 
or six times in plain water; finally, remelt the 
fat, and cast it into a pan, to free it from adher- 
ing water. Now put the clarified fat into a 
glue-pot, and place it in such a position near the 
fire of the green-house, or elsewhere, that will 
keep it warm enough to be liquid; into the fat 
throw as many flowers as you can, and there 
let them remain for twenty-four hours. At this 











contemplate even the smallest attempt a green-house.] 


are of wood, about two inches square, or propor- 


time strain the fat from the spent flowers, and 
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add fresh ones; repeat this operation for a 
week; we expect, at the last straining, the fat 
will have become very highly perfumed, and 
when cold may be justly termed pomade a la 
héliotrope. 'To turn this pomade into an extract 
fit for the handkerchief, all that has to be done 
is, to cut the perfumed fat into small pieces, drop 
it into a wide-mouthed bottle, and cover it with 
highly rectified spirit, in which it must remain 
for a week. When strained off the process will 
be completed. 





om 
Good Method of Planting Strawberries. 
In transplanting, it is of importance to the 
immediate growth of the plant, that the roots be 
properly spread out, and not crowded together 
in the hole prepared to receive them. Mr. To- 
bias Martin, a nurseryman in Franklin Co., Pa., 
sends to the American Agriculturist a description 
of his method of accomplishing this, in plant- 
ing out strawberries—it 
is equally applicable to 
other plants which have 
spreading, fibrous roots. 
The illustration shows 





~— the manner of operating” 


quite plainly. In the 
-’ center of the hole, a lit- 

tle cone of earth, (not 
so regular or smooth as the one shown in the 
engraving,) is raised nearly level with the edges 
of the opening; the plant is set on the top of 
this, with the roots spread about its sides, and the 
hole filled with earth. It requires little addition- 
al trouble to transplant in this way, but it would 
seem to be worth the extra labor. We have 
practiced this method for a number of years, 
and have already advised our readers to adopt 
a similar plan. < 











Another Simple Fruit Gatherer. 

In the last number of the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, just at hand, we find a sketch of a 
home-made Fruit Gatherer which we re-engrave 
for the Agriculturist. Itis very simple, and can 
be made in a few minutes by any person. We 
believe asimilar implement is used in Germany 
for gathering apples, pears, and other large fruit. 
a is around or oval piece of wood, say an inch 
thick, into which are inserted a number of round 
pegs, b, near enough together to catch the fruit, 
and far enough apart to admit the limbs or 
branches. Nailing the board toa pole, c, of any 
desired length, completes the apparatus. Ifthe 
pegs are large, round, and smooth, they will not 
bruise the fruit. They will need to be five or 
six inches long to hold the fruit, and a curved 
handle would perhaps be preferable. Probably 
it would be better to slant the outer end of all 
the pegs a little inward. It is certainly prefer- 
able to shaking the fruit upon the ground, 
where it can not be hand-picked. 














Simple, Cheap, Unpatented Mode of Vehti- 
lating or Purifying the air of a Room. 

Take a glass jar or other vessel, fill it with 
water, and invert it, plecing the mouth in @ pail, 
or tub, or pan of water. With a tebe blow air 
from the lungs under fhe mouth of the jar, so 
that it will rise and displace all the water. 
Slip a plate, or piece of glass with a wet paper 
on it, under the mouth of the jar and turn it right 
side up’ Bend a wire in the form of a hook, and 
attach a small piece of candle to the turned up 
end. Light this, and removing the plate or glass 
a little, let the candle down into the air that has 
been caught from the lungs. The flame and 
even the burning wick will be extinguished as 
effectually as if it had been let down into water. 
Or drop a mouse into the jar, covering it at once, 
and the mouse will die amost as soon as if in 
water. This simple experiment any one can 
try with no other apparatus than a jar, and a 
large straw, or a tube of any kind. The exper- 
iment is important as showing that the air 
breathed from the lungs is so impure that it will 
not support life, nor even the burning of a can- 
dle or lamp. 

In a room 12 or 14 feet square, and 8 or 9 feet 
high, three or four, persons will soon breathe 
over all the air. More or less air is constantly 
admitted through cracks and crevices, but in a 
tight room warmed by a stove, the change ofair 
is far from rapid. With the good old fashioned 
fire-place, having a wide-necked chimney, the 
change of air was more rapid, and the occupants 
of rooms so warmed were. healthier and strong- 
er than those dwelling in the modern, tight, 
stove heated rooms. 

Mr. Dayid Lyman, of Middlefield, Ct., inform- 
ed us some years since that he had devised a 
cheap simple plan for ventilating close rooms, 
in which he had great faith: and now after four 
years’ trial in his own house, and in the dwel- 
lings of several of his neighbors, he has become 
so thoroughly convinced of its utility, that he de- 
sires to throw it open to the public, untrammeled 
by any patent, Any tin or sheet-iron worker 
can make the required pipe. [The engraving 
here shown was made by Mr. Wm. Howland, 
229 Broadway, N. Y., and duplicate copies can 
be had of Mr. Lyman by all editors desiring them, 














at the inere cost of making the duplicate plate. ] 

The ventilator is essentially a tin or sheet iron 
pipe, open at the top and set against; or near the 
chimney, and connected with it at the bottonf by 
an elbow joint or a side pipe. Fora room ovc- 
cupied by three to six persons, he recommends 
a pipe 7 inches in diameter if round, or 5 by 10 
inches if oval or flattened. For a larger num- 
ber of occupants, he recommends an 8-inch 
round pipe, or better, an oval one 54 by 11 inch- 
es. The cost varies from $24 to $4, according 
to form, size, and length. 

The action is represented by the arrows in the 
engraving. The cold air comes in through the 
windows, doors, or cracks, as indicated by the 
arrows not having feathered ends. Being heavy, 
it settles downward as shown by these arrows. 
It is warmed both by being breathed, and by 
coming in contact with the floor and furniture, 
when it rises upward as shown by the arrows 
with feathered ends. The rarified air in the upper 
part of a room, which has been rendered most 
impure by exhalations from the body and the 
lungs, is drawn off by the draft of the chimney, 
down through the pipe, and is carried away. 
The object of this arrangement is, to take off the 
air from the upper part of the room, and at the 
same time avoid spoiling the draft of the stove 
pipe by any opening above the entrance.-——In 
rooms warmed by basement furnaces, where the 
pure warm air first rises to the top, before being 
used, the upright pipe is not needed, but simply 
an opening or short pipe at the bottom of the 
chimney flue. 

Such is Mr. Lyman’s plan, which he esteent® 
of great utility, and claims that it has given the 
highest satisfaction in some forty dwellings where 
he has induced people to try it, or to let him put 
up one for them at hisown expense. We must 
certainly give him credit for his unselfish efforts 
to induce people to use pure air, and we shall 
not call in question his belief that this is one 
of the best means of securing it. 





PRESERVING Eacs.—W. R. Handy, Iron Co., 
Mo., writes to the American Agriculturist that 
eggs may be preserved fresh a whole year, as 
follows: Enclose as many eggs as convenient in 
a piece of mosquito netting or other thin cloth, 
plunge them in boiling water for twenty seconds, 
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then put them away in any cool place. This 
does not look plausible, but it may be easily 
tried with a few eggs. If it succeeds, of which 
Mr. H. is certain, the directions are valuable. 
He says all who find it successful, owe him a 
dollar, but he remits the payment on condition 
that they each obtain one new subscriber to the 
Agriculturist, to which we, of course, have not 
the least objection. 

— 


Care of an Aquarium. 


Can the editor or any of the readers of the 
American Agriculturist inform me what I can do 
for prevention or cure of the green moss, or sed- 
iment, which accumulates on the sides and stone 
work of a fresh water Aquarium, and oblige a 
constant reader—perhaps many ? 

To this request, our friend and valued corres- 
pondent, R. A. West, Esq., replies as follows: 

The green moss or sediment spoken of by 
your correspondent, is almost always the con- 
sequence of the aquarium being placed in too strong 
a light. When the tank is overstocked with ani- 
mals, the water will become cloudy, opaque, and 
muddy. This condition of the water can only 
be remedied by increasing the amount of vege- 
tation, or by reducing the number of animals, al- 
though it may be temporarily relieved by addi- 
tional aeration—by syphoning the water off and 
pouring it back into the tank in a small stream 
from a considerable hight. The impurity of the 
water, however, will return, so long as the con- 
sumption of the oxygen is greater than the sup- 
ply—in other words, so long as the animals are 
in excess of the plants. 

But the green moss which gathers on the 
glass sides of the tank and on the rocks, is a 
purely vegetable matter, and when it forms so 
rapidly as to give the water a green, opaque ap- 
pearance, is the result of too much light, causing 
the confervse to germinate and grow too rapidly. 
I have prevented it easily and totally, when I 
have not chosen to alter the situation of the 
tank, by covering the window panes with white 
paper, or by covering the sides of the aquarium 
most exposed to the light with the same mate- 
rial. This latter mode, however, somewhat mars 
the beauty of the aquarium. This excess of 
conferve will not occur if the tank is placed in 
only a moderate light—say a light equal to 
that of the center of an ordinary sitting room. 

But when this green moss becomes a sediment, 
the case is different. It is then a valuable ac- 
quisition to the aquarium, being itself a potent 
means of aeration. When the sediment fixes it- 
self to the glass, however, it obscures the view 
of the inmates, as effectually as if it were still 
floating loosely in the water. But it is easily 
removed, and easily kept under. You have only 
to take a piece of shingle or other light board, a 
foot long and a couple of inches wide, tie a piece 

eof sponge or muslin firmly at one end, and rub 
it up and down on the inside of the glass, 
and the deposit will be removed. By giving 
five minutes to this work every morning, the 
glass will be preserved clear and bright. When 
the sediment falls upon the rocks and pebbles, 
it should not be disturbed, but allowed to grow as 
freely as it will. It adds greatly to the beauty 
of the aquarium and immeasurably to the health 
of its inhabitants. My own impression is, that 
an aquarium, the rocks and pebbles in which 
are freely covered with this beautiful moss, 
would need no other plants, so freely is oxygen 
discharged by it. 
If your readers will regard these hints, first as 
to the equalizing of the animal and vegetable 
life in the tank; second, as to the exclusion of 











all excess of light; and third, as to the cleaning 
of the glass sides, they will find no difficulty in 
keeping their aquaria in perfect order for 
months without changing the water. I know 
that whereof I affirm. J have done it often. But 
let me add a fourth hint. Never digturb the 
rocks and pebbles, at least not until a good 
coating of green mdss has settled upon them. 
Many aquaria are ruined by constant changes 
in the arrangement of the rocks. Let them alone, 
and your aquarium in a few months will be “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
R. A, Was. 
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Premiums for In-door Manufactures. 
= 
GOOD EXAMPLES. 

While the various Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies have been liberal in their pre- 
miums for farm and garden crops, stock, imple- 
ments, machines, floral designs, and the fine 
arts, the household, with its various appurte- 
nances and manufactures, is too frequently neg- 
lected. This fault might be remedied, to a cer- 
tain extent, by allowing ladies to take a more 
active part, not only in the arrangement and 
fitting up of the hall where the exhibition is 
to be held, but by appointing them as some of 
the standing officers to assist in designating and 
classifying the articles and manufactures worthy 
of greater encouragement, particularly in the 
household economy. 

The Clearfield, and the Macon Co. Agricultur- 
al Societies in Pennsylvania have set good ex- 
amples. In their circulars for this year we find 
premiums announced for wheat, corn, and rye 
bread ; for several kinds of cake, pies, jellies, 
ice cream, preserves of several named sorts, 
butter, cheese, fruit in cans or bottles, dried 
fruits, pickles, maple and sorghum syrup and 
sugar ; for cured hams, dried beef, hard and soft 
soap, various domestic cloths, carpets, bed 
clothes, shawls, hose, mittens, yarn, thread, 
patch-work, worsted-work, crochet and embroi- 
dery, lamp mats, tidies, shirts, bonnets, slippers, 
coats, vests, pants, straw hats, wax flowers, etc. 
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A Short Lecture to Husbands. 


oo 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 





The other day I accidentally overheard part 
ofa conversation which interested me much, and 
set me to thinking, and finally to writing this 
article. ‘I wish the women could talk a little 
more sensibly about what is going on in the 
world,” said the speaker. “ When they meet, 
there’s nothing discussed but neighborhood gos- 
sip, and the faults of servants, and how to make 
pickles and preserves. As for the topics that 
interest men, women are generally as ignorant 
of them as though they were deaf, dumb, and 
blind. Now there’s my wife, good soul that she 
is, can keep house with any woman in the land. 
Every thing is neat and tidy at home, the cook- 
ing is first rate, the children are kept all straight, 
no torn frocks, nor shabby trowsers, but that’s 
all, When I want some one to talk with about 
the war, or the prospects ahead, or anything 
more than household matters, I have to go to 
the store or the tavern, or to a neighbor's.” I 
had no time to listen to the reply, but here is my 
answer, for his benefit and that of hundreds 
more who think, if they do not allow them- 
selves to say the same things. 

Shame on you Mr. Grumbler, for making your 
wife’s devotion to your interests and comfort, 
the occasion of complaining. Why is she igno- 








rant of the topics which interest you? While 
you are enjoying your newspaper, very likely 
she is trying to prepare your supper, keep the 
children from disturbing you, and at the same 
time to forget the headache which a hard day’s 
ironing has broughton. In the evening when 
you hasten to the store or to a neighbor’s to 
talk over the news, she has Johnny’s_ stockings 
to mend, and Sarah’s frock to patch, and the 
bread to mix, and fifty more things to look af- 
ter, that never trouble you, because she takes 
the whole burden. So she goes on from day to 
day, with head and heart and hands full of house- 
hold care. You know she refused to keep hired 
help because you could not afford it, preferring 
to sacrifice comfort, intelligence, health, and 
perhaps life itself in “keeping house,” that you 
may. be happy. 

You did not think of all this—Well now it is 
suggested, let me tell you how to remedy it, for 
I’m vexed enough to be very bold. You have 
opportunity for becoming informed on the topics 
of the day by conversation and reading: share 
the benefits with your wife. While she mends 
the stockings, read the newspaper to her. If 
you do not enjoy reading it a second time, then 
wait until she can listen before opening it. As 
you read, explain what is necessary to make it 
interesting. Try to be as entertaining as you 
would when visiting your neighbor, and very 
soon there will be a response that will make you 
glad to stay athome. If there be children in 
the family old enough to take part in the read- 
ing and conversation, they may join you, taking 
their turns in reading, and very soon you may 
have a charmed circle about you that will make 
home a paradise on earth, both to them and to 
yourself, as it was meant to be; and you will 
bless the day you received this lecture from 
MARTIIA. 
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The Three P's. 


—— 

{The importance to parents of the hints given in the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health, isa 
sufficient excuse for making room for them here—to the 
exclusion of original articles from our own contributors. 
The italics are our own.—EbD.] 

At the close of the last century, a poor, awk- 
ward, uncouth boy entered London, but he was 
so long, lank, and ungainly, that he seemed fit 
only to be the drudge of a printing-office—run 
errands, bring water, sweep the floor, and the 
like. Already had poverty and the hardness of 
the world made him sour, unhopeful, and des- 
pondent. Under less discouragements, many a 
youth has abandoned himself to a thriftless life, 
having no higher aim than to live but for the 
day ; or, worse still, has plunged headlong into 
all the extravagances and indulgences connect- 
ed with thriftlessness and crime. But the boy 
had vigorous health ; this imparted to him a men- 
tal vim, a moral power, which soon showed it- 
self to his employer. He was Prompt, Perse- 
vering, and Painstaking ; and with these three 
qualities, in spite of the fact that he was good at 
nothing, in every thing tolerable only, he made 
his patient way, step by step, to the “woolsack ” 
(that is, the seat of the highest judge in Eng- 
land,) and lately died worth a million of dol- 
lars, among the most honored men of his nation 
and age, Lord Chief-Justice Campbell. In this 
case, vigorous health was a mine of wealth, 
a better fortune than if he had been the heir 
of many thousands. And certain is it, that the 
world would be a happier world, and the 
men in it would be happier, better, and 
greater, if one tithe of the time, and care, and 
study, which parents bestow on the accumula- 
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tion of money to leave to their children, were 
devoted to the physical education and training neces- 
sary to secure a vigorous constitution, Of any two 
young men starting on the race of life, one poor 
but healthy, the other rich and effeminate, other 
things being equal, the chances for usefulness, 
honor, and a well-remembered name, are mani- 
fold in favor of the former. Every man of the 
least observation and reflection knows this to be 
an indisputable truth. Yet, in view of the fact 
that vigorous health is a better and safer fortune 
than stocks and bonds, how many in each hun- 
dred parents who read this article will lay it 
down and resolve: “I will do more to leave 
to my children a vigorous constitution !” 

Another element in the success of Lord Chief- 
Justice Campbell was, that his employer, seeing 
his dull nature, but noticing at the same time, 
that when he had any thing to do, he went at it 
promptly, and with great painstaking kept at it 
until the work in hand was done, although done 
painfully slow, he patted him on the shoulder, 
always spoke cheerfully to him, and with con- 
siderate consistency, threw little jobs in the way, 
by which the heavy boy might earn a little 
money, and be stimulated to greater activities. 
How many a youth at school, how many an ap- 
prentice in the shop, how many a child in the 
family, has gone out in the night of a blighted 
life, who, with humane encouragements, might 
have lived usefully and died famous, let the pas- 
sionate teacher and master and parent inquire, 
and do a little more patting on the shoulder, 
—_ a oe a 

Cheap Food. 
snl 

In these times especially, some lessons of 
economy may, or should be learned by all. At 
the usual market prices, beans are relatively 
cheaper than any other article of diet, corn ex- 
cepted, perhaps. Beans combine the nourish- 
ment of both grain and meat, and they should 
enter more largely into consumption. Good 
housekeepers should learn how to cook them 
palatable. Any method is defective, that leaves 
the beans unbroken. Whether boiled or baked, 
or both, they should be so thoroughly cooked as 
to fall to pieces. Uusually they are prepared for 
the table too dry.——-But all the beans raised 
this year will probably be needed for army use, 
and command good prices. Corn should there- 
fore be more largely resorted to. A bushel of 
corn yields nearly as much nourishment as a 
bushel of wheat, while the latter will sell for 
two or three times as much ready money. But 
there is a prejudice against corn, or corn meal, 
arising mainly from want of skill in preparing 
it. We have published many methods, and will 
continue to give others from time to time. 
What we now suggest is, that housekeepers 
who are disposed to be economical (and who are 
not ?), should overhaul their recipe books, and 
the back numbers of the Agriculturist and other 
journals they may have preserved, and try the 
various methods of cooking corn and corn meal. 
When they hit upon any preparation that ap- 
pears to give general satisfaction, make a note 
of it, and there will soon be found a variety of 
methods that may pretty nearly fill up a week, 
and still afford a daily change that will be 
agreeable. Let it be understood that you are 
studying economy, and many dishes that would 
be rejected in ordinary times will become ac- 
ceptable to the heads of the family. We believe 
in the doctrine that children should be taught 
to always eat what their parents do, or rather 
what is sct before them, without questioning or 
wrinkling of the face. This pampering of the ap- 











petite, and allowing children to express their 
likes and dislikes, and be gratified.in their whims, 
is the worst possible training—and the sure way 
to make them unhappy afterward. A child 
may be taught to always be happy, and to enjoy 
any meal that circumstances may place before 
him in all his future life. 

We forgot to name dried peas among the 
cheap foods. Though not quite as nourishing as 
beans, they are very good and palatable when 
rightly cooked, and they afford good nutriment 
more cheaply than meat or wheat flour, They 
need to be soaked in cold water until quite soft, 
and can then be treated as when green; the ad- 
dition of a little sugar will improve them, and 
give a taste more nearly like the green vegetable. 
Pea-soup is quite palatable, and is made by boil- 
ing the soaked peas in sufficient water for the 
quantity of soup required, then mash about one- 
third of them and stir them in the broth. Add 
butter and salt and pepper to suit the taste. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Cooking Meat—Making Soup. 


A writer in the June Agriculturist, in speaking 
of cooking corned beef ‘scientifically,’ says: “ It 
should first be soaked in cold water until quite 
fresh enough to be eaten.” Shade of Liebig, did 
you ever hear of such a thing? Now, in the first 
place, there is no need to have beef so very salt 
to save it; and inthe second place, if it does 
happen to get too salt, why, freshen it in boiling 
water, not one degree less than 212°, except 
you are on the top of Mont Blanc, where water 
never gets higher than 180°. 

We housekeepers always put cold water on 
meat intended for soup—or rather the fresh 
meat bones with which we generally make our 
soups. The cold water gradually brought to a 
boil, extracts all the gelatine or sweet portion of 
the meat, and leaves it in a soluble state in the 
water or liquid of which the soup is made. 
Soup meat takes about six hours boiling, or ra- 
ther slow simmering on the top of the stove, the 
afternoon of the day before the soup is wanted, 
as it should stand over night and have the 
grease skimmed off in the morning before using. 
The foundation for the soup, if reduced enough, 
will then have assumed a jelly-like appearance: 
the bones and meat should be taken out when 
the six hours are up, and may be considered as 
of no further use. ‘With us a favorite way of 
making soup at this season of the year is as fol- 
lows: Having brought a gallon of “ founda- 
tion” to the boil, we put in a handful of finely 
chopped parsley and sage, and ten minutes later 
a chopped onion and half a pint of peas, if we 
have any of the white variety in season, (for 
dark colored peas will discolor soup.) Add to 
these half a teacupful of rice, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a dust of pepper, and in half an hour 
more you will have a dish to set before the king. 

Let the reader remember that if cold water 
takes the salt out of meat, so will it take out 
much of the good. M. J. STEPHENSON. - 

Carroll Co., Ill. 

REMARKS.—We must disagree with Mrs. 8. in 
one or two points. Cold water will not remove 
the juices of the meat, or but very slightly so, 
while it will take out the salt about as well as 
if hot. As the water is gradually heated so as 
to warm the fatty portions, it will also dissolve 
out the gelatine and other juices of the meat. 
On the contrary, putting the over-salted meat at 
once into boiling water, will tend to close the 
outside pores, or, at least, the juices will come 
out with the excess of salt, and must be thrown 











away with it. Hence we still advise to freshen 

meat, when too salt, in cold water; then boil it 

in no more water than is needed, and save the 

pot-liquor which will really contain the most 

nutritious, digestible portions--if it is cooked as - 
we recommend, that is, so as to prevent the es- 

cape of vapors. The skimming off of the grease 

when there is an excess, is desirable——The ad- 

dition of the peas is also good; but as for the 

sage and parsley, and especially the onions, why 

that depends upon whether you are sure that 

these several articles will just suit the taste of 

all who are to partake of it. Kings may all 

like onions; but we know of more than one 

American Sovereign who would not object to 
onion juice as an outside poultice, when need- 
ed, but who would be constitutionally opposed 
to having a forced inside application, or go 
without dinner.—Ep,] 


For the American Agriculturist, 
A Word to Mothers, 
a oe 

The chilly Fall mornings are coming on, or 
rather are on us now, and in many of our farm 
houses there are no hands but mother’s to tend 
baby, and dress the little ones, and get breakfast. 
There is perhaps no hour during the twenty- 
four so trying to a mother as this, and no wen- 
der that baby is often neglected, and tosses 
around in his little night-gown till he gets cold 
feet and wind colic, and cries as if “pins and 
needles were sticking in him.” 

The only thing to be done then is to have out 
baby’s winter stockings at once, put them on the 
first thing when you get up in the morning, also 
a flannel petticoat, and a long sleeved sacque, 
and then he can toss around at will until break- 
fast is over, and the mother can get time to 
wash and dress him, 

This is now emphatically the season for 
croups, coughs, and colds, far more than mid- 
winter; the middle of the day is too warm 
for thick clothes, and the morning and evening 
too chilly for thin ones. No wonder that the 
Fall, on this account, is the harvest for fever 
and ague in the West. To every mother of a 
family, then, let me say, get out the winter 
clothes, put them on gradually as they are need- 
ed, and so secure health and comfort to your 
little ones. M. J. STEPHENSON, 

Carroll Co., Ill. 


Good Green Corn Cake, 








The following we have used the present year, 
and found it very good. Take eight ears of 
green corn, and either grate, or shave off the 
kernels and mash them fine, Mix with two 
beaten eggs, 14 pints of sweet milk, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, not quite a teacupful of sugar, and 
flour enough to make the whole into a batter 
as for griddle cakes. Bake in the oven, in but- 
tered pans, or cook on a griddle as you would 
buckwheat cakes. To be eaten hot with butter, 
they are good without butter. 


Tomato Corn Cakes—A Spanish Recipe. 


A friend handed us the following which we 
haye tried and like well: Take a dozen ears of 
green corn; split the rows of kernels length- 
wise with a knife, then shave off and mash with 
a rolling pin; or grate off the kernels fine. Scald 
a dozen medium sized tomatoes and remove the 
skins. Beat three eggs well, and mix the whole 
witha pint of milk, and flour enough to make 
a batter. Add salt, pepper, and allspice to the 
taste. Fry on a griddle in the same manner as 
buckwheat cakes, avoiding excess of grease. 
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The Editot with his Young Readers 
ee 
About the Picture. 
Several things in the interesting engraving above 
will cause a smile, and there are also many items 


to think about. The center of attraction is the in- 
nocent looking little fellow who has just made his 
first appearance in the school-room, and who is un- 
dergoing one of the severest trials of early life. 
His neat dress, the careful manner in which his col- 
lar is put on, and his neck handkerchief tied, and his 
general appearance, show him to be a mother’s pet. 
Poor fellow! he has been accustomed only to 
pleasant words and approving smiles, and he is ut- 
terly bewildered by his rude reception. But this 
experience, however painful, may make him more 
manly, by teaching him to rely upon himself, and 
not merely on the favor of those around him; and 
as he learns this lesson he will not be easily teased, 
and then others will seldom try to annoy him. He 
will soon find that out, for you see he does not cry, 
but bears the infliction well. 

What a contrast between the faces of his tor- 
mentors and that of the meck little stranger. The 
tallest of the group looks bright and intelligent, 
but idle and reckless. Very likely he had been 
placed in the middle of the room, with the ‘dunce 
cap” on his head on account of some misbehavior. 
The one on the right appears like a hard-heartced 
boy who enjoys pain in others, The remainder 
of the group seem intent on having sport without 
thinking what the effect may be. 

Observe the sympathizing looks of the boys who 
stand in order on the line where they were when 
the teacher was called out. How true it: is that 
good qualities usually grow in clusters: those boys 
are attentive to their lessons, and possessed of kind 














THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


and generous feelings. There are many other 
points in the picture that we might refer to, but 
you will take more pleasure in yourselves finding 
and commenting upon them. Study each face, 
and try to read the characters of the different boys. 


How a Boy Paid for the Agriculturist,. 


A lad living in Northampton Co., Pa., (whose 
father had left the farm for other business), was 
very anxious to continue the Agriculturist. His 
mother suggested a plan which he followed, and 
we give the result in his own words....“‘I picked 
up all the bits of iron, brass, screws, nails, etc., 
that I could find, and now I have just taken them 
to the foundry, and received $1.60—one dollar of 
which I here enclose for the next volume of the 
Agriculturist. I tried to get some new subscribers, 
but the people here are old-fashioned farmers, and 
you can’t beat ideAs into them, so here comes my 
lonesome name after many discouragements....” 
We predict that that boy will make a successful 
man, for such perseverance can scarcely fail in 
whatever line it is directed. Every one may not 
have the facilities for obtaining subscription money 
in the same way as this lad did, but almost every 
boy can do it in some way, and quite likely with 
less difficulty. 


The *“*Know How.” 


An old negro who had been employed to butcher 
a calf, demanded a dollar for his services. ‘ Why, 
you rascal,” said the employer, ‘it’s too much al- 
together, it did not take you half a day.” “ Yes, 
yes, massa,” replied the negro, “me charge fifty 
cents for de work, and fifty cents for de know how.” 
The amount was paid forthwith. The negro was 
right ; the “know how” is just what is wanted in 











every business, and it will always command a good 
price. Whatever trade or occupation you may be 
taught, keep in mind that every thing learned about 
it will be valuable. We have a friend who many 
years ago was employed as clerk in a wholesale 
cloth store. He knew little of the business when 
he commenced, but he at once procured and read 
all the books he could find relating to the manu- 
facture and sale of cloth, so that in a few months 
he was better informed on the subject than most 
other salesmen in the establishment. This made 
his services more valuable, and he was rapidly ad- 
vanced, until now he stands at the head of one of 
the first firms in this City. He had the “know 
how,” and could command success. 


A Luscious Peach—A Noble Boy. 


Few of our readers will ever forget the interest- 
ing item we published last December, entitled 
“Bite Bigger, Billy.” It has gone the rounds of 
the entire press of the country, though it has long 
since ceased to be credited to its true source. We 
have seen it already in several foreign journals, and 
we trust it has been and will be the means of in- 
spiring higher impulses in many a boy’s heart. 
Here is another somewhat similar incident, that 
occurred under our own observation as we chanced 
to stand at our door a few days since: 

A man was carrying some peaches past the 
Agriculturist office. They were contained in bas- 
kets, covered with cloth, and slung over his 
shoulder, making a pretty heavy load. By some 
means one of the covers became loosened, and 
quite a number of the tempting looking peach- 
es rolled down upon the side-walk, and the man 
went on without perceiving the loss. A poorly 
dressed little boy, about ten years old, who was 
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walking a little way behind, observed them, and 
immediately picked them up. We expected to see 
him put them in his pockets and run away ; but we 
had mistaken his character. “Here! here!” he 
shouted to the man, who stopped, and the honest 
little fellow restored him his property. He was re- 
warded with one of the finest of the peaches, and 
went on his way rejoicing—but that was not all. 
Just then he met two of his companions, and im- 
mediately divided his peach with them. Was not 
that a noble hearted little fellow? -We could but 
love him, ragged and dirty as he was. The part 
of the peach he had for his own. portion, was 
sweetened by kindness, by honesty, and generosity, 
and was more luscious than the most costly fruit 
could have been, if obtained dishonestly. - ~~’ 


Tue War AND Corns.—“‘How. is your busi- 
ness now?” asked a gentleman of a ‘‘corn'doctor” 
who was extracting a troublesome bunion for him. 
“ Poor, very. poor; the hardest times I’ve seen in 
many a year,” was the reply. . “ Why, surely the 
war does not affect your business,” said the gen- 
tleman. ‘Yes it does,” rejoined the’ practition- 
er; “people wear their old boots and shoes now, 
and they don’t get corns.” 





About the Treasury Notes, etc. 


wiztiges 
As a matter of special interest at this time, we 
prescnt a wood engraving of the face of one of the 
new United States Treasury Notes, now being issued 
by the Government. The notes themselves are just 
the size of the one here shown, but they are en- 
grayed on ‘steel, with much finer lines. and more 
beautiful than we could print them ‘even on the 
good paper used for the Agriculturist. Those is- 
sued by the Government are on the best bank note 
paper. In the notes themselves, the large orna- 
mental C’s behind the words United States, and also 
the figures 100 in each lower corner, are printed 
in green color.. The four names on our engraved 
note are fictitious ones, put in to show how the« 
notes look when complete. On th® genuine notes 
and coupons the name of the U. 8. Treasurer, or 
his Assistant, is inserted in the place of Stearns and 
Jocelyn, and the purchaser’s name instead of Ben- 
nett. The back of the note is beautifully en- 
graved with lathe-work, printed in green, with daily 
rate of intezegt, etc. Notes of four different de- 
nominations are made, viz: for $50, $100, $1000, and 
$5000. This one is for $100. The annual interest 
is seven and three-tenths per cent, that is, 7 cents 
and 3 mills on the dollar, or 730 cents for $100, 
which for 365 days is just 2 cents a day, or 1 cent a 
day for $50. The interest on the first fifty mil- 
lion dollars is to be paid every six months, reckon- 
ing from the 19th day of August—the day on which 
the loan was given out, This interest is to be paid 
either at the Treasury Buildings at Washington, or 
at any one of the depositories of public money, at 
New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, etc. To save the trouble of carrying a note 
to one of these paying offices, coupons are attached 
to the notes. A coupon on a note, or ona railroad 
or other bond, is something to be cut off. (It is 
pronounced koo-pong.) These notes run three 
years. At the end of the first six months, the first 
coupon is cut off, and carried or sent to a paying of- 
fice, and exchanged for the interest it calls for, in 
gold. These coupons,as they become due, are just 
as good as bank bills, (better than many bills,) for 
they will command gold. They can therefore be 
sold to the nearest bank, for gold, and will doubt- 
less be taken by merchants and all others just the 
same as money, so that no one will have to trouble 
himself to go or send to the Treasury for money. 
Any of our distant subscribers can send one of 
these notes or coupons, in payment for a club of 
subscribers, if he have one or can buy one from a 
neighbor. In short, both the note and the coupon 
will everywhere answer for money. The coupons 
are not good until about due. There are five cou- 
pons, for five half-yearly payments of interest. The 
sixth coupon will be the note itself, for the last 
payment of interest will be made when the note it- 
self is paid at its maturity ig three years. Any 
holder of these notes can, at any time, change them 















for 20-year notes, which 
are more valuable 
where one wishes to 
put out money perma- 
nently at interest. 

The notes grow more 
valuable daily, because 
the interest is all the 
while accumulating. If 
one of $50 is bought to- . 
day, (Sept. 17,) it costs 
$50.30, because it has 
accumulated one centa 
day interest since Aug. 
19, which the holder 
will get back on the 
49th of February: - If 
bought or sold on Nov. 
Ist, it will then be 
worth $50.73. It will 
thus be seen that these 
notes will be a very 
convenient form of 
holding money. They © 
are ‘money that draw 
interest every day they 
are held, which is not 
the case with bank 
bills or gold. Besides, 
these are otherwise just ~ 
as good as gold, be- 
cause they are to be 
paid in gold; while 
they are superior to 
bank bills, because they 
are secured by all the © 
property of the coun- 
try. :If the government: : 
of our country could 
fail, nothing else would 
be of any value. So we 
see thatithese notes are 
the yerw best invest- 
ments one can make, if 
money is to be put out 
on interest. The inter- 
est itself is Over seven 
per cent, which is high- 
er than most other safe 
investments pay. 

But there is another 
even stronger reason 
why every body should 
buy what he can of 
these notes, even if it 
be but one of the 
smallest. The govern- 
ment is engaged in a 
war which concerns 
each of us, and upon 
the success of which 
depends any future val- 
uc our homes and our 
possessions may have. 
Money is required to 
carry on the war—to 
buy guns, ammunition, 
ships, build forts, etc., 
and to clothe, feed, and 
pay the men who fight 
our battles for us. Usu- 
ally, money for war pur- 
poses is borrowed. of 
capitalists—much of it 
generally from other 
nations who are at 
peace and can spare it 
easily. In the present 
case, some of the lead- 
ing aristocratic men of 
Great Britain who have 
long been jealous of the 
example of our great 
Jree country, are trying 
to prevent us from bor- 
rowing money abroad. 
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Our government does not beg the favor of any 
money from them, but calls upon the people here 
to4g@an the money, and themselves receive the in- 
terest paid. We aregladthis is done. Let us all 
take hold, and if one can net get enough to buy 
even a $50 note, let two orthree join together and 
take one, and let the lordsand nobles over the wa- 
ter keep their money, only as they send it here to 
buy our wheatamd corn. We have a government 
mate, and controlled, and changed, #y.the people 
themselves ; we, the people, are the government— 
cvery man having an equal voice. The great Lon- 
den Times may continue #ts demmmeiations, and its 
efforts to keep England and the rest of Europe from 
lending money on Treasuny Notes. We ‘have not 
askel them to doso, and #hall net. Bkhe money 
we pay to carry on the war and the government 
expenses, is all expended again here. Those foreign 
peaple, who can only get two or three per cent a 
year for the money, will be very glad by.and by to 
pay premium for our seven per cent notes—if we 
cheese to let them have any—when they find a 
great free government can take cane of itself. 


A Living Eippepetamus, 
The first one ever brought to this country, we 
believe, is now tobe seen at the American Museum, 
in this City. Wehad prepared an engraving and 
description of him, but have net room for it. Those 
who can do 80, will, of cownse, take-a look at the 
animal, as he is well worth seding. Amd here 
we will add, that with all Mr. Barnum’s repu- 
tationfor humbug, he does: certainly farnish a world 
of curious things—a collection that abundantly 
pays for aday's visit to the Museum, and the 15 or 
25 cents admission fee. 


The Brave Gander. 

Since the war commenced it has become fashion- 
able to dress boys in military costume. The Zouave 
dréss, particularly, is very popular, and we often 
see boys just large enough to wear pantaloens, 
rigged out in this style, and with woeden gun and 
toy‘kmapsack complete. A little friend of ours, six 

old, was “Greatly when his mother 
‘ad him in a complete Zouave #ult. ‘He para- 
dqdethrongh the house, shoufdered the broomstick, 
fordae had no gun, and quite terrified his sisters by 
sh@wing how he would fight the enemy if he hada 
cliamiee. To hear him talk,one would syppose* he 
never felt fear in all his life. Presently he left the 
howse and went @ht to the barn-yard to practice the 
zowave drill among the pigs and chiekens. He set 
them running in all directions by his furious 
changes, and was haying fine sport, When he sud- 
degly found warmer work than he had expected. 
In one corperof the yard wasa goose sitting on 
her-mest in a little whieh had been built for 
her, This-he.called FortMonlirie, and started to 
drive out the umsuspecting eceupant ; but no soon- 
er had he commenced operations, than the old 
gander, who was standing sentinel near by, gave a 
defiant scream, and charged on Aim with mouth 
open and wings extended. Poor Charlie was utter- 
ly unprepared for this, and turned to execute a re- 
treat. ‘Dhe gander, like a true general, followed up 
his advantage, seized Charlie’s pantaloons behind, 
and. gave him an unmerciful beating with his wings. 
Hig-#cteams soon brought his mother and sisters to 
the rescue, though they could scarcely help him for 
la . Charlie was badly bruised, and thorough- 
ly of his boastful spirit. 


Khe.Poor Dandy’s Buse. 
Adandy.inParis, who had more cunning than 
money, contrived the following plan for replenishing 
his pumse. After managing to get an introduction 
toa Wealthy young lady, he said: “Allow me tosend 
you a bouquet of flowers by my blackservant.” He 
then retired to his room, dressed himselfas a waiter, 
blacked@ his hands and face, and having purchased 
a hamdgome bouquet, carried it to the lady, with 
thenespects of his master. The lady, highly pleased 
with the gift, presented the supposed servant with 
eoin, worth many times what the bouquet 
ha@'cost, and thus the dandy realized enough to pay 
7 's board. 





New Problems, 


No. 23—Illustrated Rebus, This is difficult enough 
to last a month, we think, but it is readable. 


No. 24.—Arithmetical Problem.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist bySamuel J. Nichols, Racine 
Co., Wis. Itis required to find the least number, 
which divided by 28, leaves 19 remainder, divided 
by 19, leaves 15 remainder, and divided by 15, leaves 
11 remainder. Give the answer and the method of 
finding it. 


Answers to Problems in September No. 

No. 18.—Jllustrated Rebus.—See page 281. Answer : 
“War turns things upside down, but some things 
need righting.” 

No. 21—See page 282.—Answer : 301. The readiest 
solution was furnished by ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy,” as fol- 
lows: The answer must be a multiple of 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, increased by 1. The least common multiple 
ofthese numbers is 60; but 61 will not contain 7 
exactly, therefore the answer must be a multiple of 
60, increased by 1, and by trial 5 times 60, increased 
by 1, or 304 is found to be the required number. 

No, 22,—See page 630. 

The following have sent in correct answers : 

Joseph Badger, for No. 15; M. C. Woolman, 20; 
Myron G. Willard, 21, 22; * Pickw ickians,” 18 ; C 
B. Harvey, 18, 22; E. W. ‘Bolles, 22; Isaac T. Me- 
Lain, 21, 22; R. Jennings Harris, 21, 22; Shadrach 
C. Bond, 21: Frank Fancher, 21, ; J. D. Rider, 
22; Isaac Oliver, a ikadle. “is: “ Farmer's 
Boy, 21, 223 Samuel J. Nichols, 21, 22. 


282.—Anmswer : 
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Agricultural Exhibitions for 1861. 


ee oe 
(The following list gives the time and place of all the 
State and County Fairs yet to be held, that have been re- 
ported up to the date of going to press.] 
STATE FAIRS, 
Where held. 
oe City 
. Sussex 


Name. 


2g" 
New’ Brunswick.. 


COUNTW FAIRS, 
MAINE. 
Waterville... 
Lewiston. .. 
-North Anson . 
...Elisworth 
.. Fryeburg 
Readfield 


Androscoggin... 
Somerset 
Hancock 

Oxford West.. 
Kennebec 


Hillsboro North 
Hillsboro South .. 
Connecticut Valley...Charlestown.......... 


VERMONT. 
Woodstock 


rnstal 
Worcester South East. Milford 
Nantucket. 


H 
Ma 


NEW-JERSEY. 
Bridgeton 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Stroudsburgh 
Meadville 
. Clearfield zee 
Bloomsburg.......... 


aa 


Burlington 


Monroe 

Crawford 
Clearfield . 
Columbia 


Humboldt 





Chenango 1 Union. 
Montgomery 


eeinenae ( Monroe Co.). Oct. 
Cazenovia 
Dansville 


Brockport 
Cazenovia 
Canaseraga. 
Union 


— ooteseds Skaneateles.............. 
~~ ees (Niagara Co.).. 


OREGON. 


Corvallis 

Eugene City. 

Salem 

oe hy 
Portland.cs <isfeus 


OHIO. 
Mansfield 
Cleveland . 
Akron.... 
Canfield. 

.-Coshocto 


Washington 
Multnomah 


Richland 
Cuyahoga 
Summit 
Mahoning . 
Coshocton 
Carroll. . 
Wayne. 
Shelby -< 
Clark ‘ 
Champaign ......... 

Butlei 

Sandusky 
eee Tiffin 


Defiance 
Sere. Canton 
Harrison 


MICHIGAN. 
Romeo 


Grand Rapids 
Coldwater 
Ypsilanti .... 
Kalamazoo. 
--Marshail.. 


Horse Show 
Calhoun 
Shiawassee 


penne <EOUURC. Tus. Seas os 


-How ell 


WISCONSIN, 
PROTRCOER, . 0560 cciacss Oct. 
INDIANA. 


New Harmony........ 
.. Edinburgh 


KENTUCKY. 
Cloverport 
ee 


sey 
Union (Johnson Co. 
Breckenridge 


Montgomery 
Marion 

SERS Sisco Aokee ee V 
eS 
Jones... 
Bremer. 
Wayne. 
Davis 
Dubuque 
Johnson 
Harrison 


Dubuque..........0005 
Iowa City 

Magnolia 

Toledo 

Keosauqua 

Marshall 


Van Buren 
Marshall 


ILLINOIS, 
Springfield.......... te 
Carlyle 

Knoxville 


Sangamon 
Clinton 


MINNESOTA. 
Blue Earth City 
Albert Lea 
CANADA WEST. 
Lanark & Renfrew....Perth............ se... Oct, 
Fullart and Logan... Pawnee 2 _ 
Blenheim 
Durham West 
Toronto.... 


Farribault 
Freeborn 


Rodgerville 

Guelph 

Pickering 
CANADA EAST. 
Montcalm St. AM Assess ih s: Oct. 
Eee Alymer......- he 
I so <> av ae gph road Clarendon Centre . 
Montmorency Chateau Richer 
Ste. Foye..... eees 


Hay 
South Wellington 
Pickering 
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NEW PREMIUM LIST, 


For 1 862---Vol. XXiI. 


Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who will attend to collect- 
ing names of new and old subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist, and forwarding them to the Office. 


Experience has proved that itis a benefit to the sub- 
scribers themselves, as well as to the Publisher, to have 
an Agent at every Post Office, to attend to collecting the 
names and subscriptions of old subscribers, and to pre- 
sent the advantages of the paper to those not yet acquaint- 
ed with it. But toemploy and commission a Special 
Agent in every neighborhood throughout the country, is 
out of the question. We therefore offer certain good ar- 
ticles, the value proportioned tothe number of names 
sent in, and leave them open to every person disposed to 
attend to the business, in the locality where he may be 
known to be a reliable man. The pay offered for a year 
to come is very large, but perhaps none too much so for 
the times. By giving the articles offered we can make 
the pay much larger than if in money, because we have 
facilities for getting these articles at a low rate. Besides, 
the advertising thus given to the manufacturers, induces 
them to bear a considerable portion of the expense on 
the articles we need for premiums. 

{In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful, and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [49° WE wisH IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made, 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of iis kind, andevery one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 








ry |) tt) eit 
Table of Premiums for 1862. Gy | #2 SZ 
— = = 
Be | oe |Fe 
2 ae go | 22/08 
Names of Premium Articles, B 2 ||Fe 5e 
141—Clothes Wringer, No. 1................6+. $500 | 18) 2% 
2—Clothes Wringer, No. 2................+._. 9% 30 || 18] 37 
3—Clothes Wringer, No.3............ .. $10 00;) 23] 48 
4—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson) $45 00') 90/ 130 
5—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ....$35 00. 69/| 98 
6—Aneroid Barometer................+0006 $750 | 19| 44 
7—Hydropult,............ cmibdianbeds cicuand 12 00; 30) 48 
8—Five Octave Melodeon (best)........... 75 00 | 125 | 237 
Q—414 Octave Melodeon (best).,......+-...- 00 || 104 | 182 
10—Four Octave Melodcon (best)........... 35 00'; 90} 130 
t1—New Cyclopedia, 16 volumes ............ 800 | 96) 140 
2—Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary.... $750 | 17| 40 
3—Five back Volumes Agriculturist, p.p... 60 | 16; 30 
14—Four do do do do . 48 | 13] 26 
15—Three do do do 36 || 10} 20 
16—Two do do do 2 24 || 15 
17—One oO do do 1 12 || 10 
18—Windsor & Newton's Paints .... 2 50 | 20 
19—Osborn & Hodgkinson's Paints. 1 50 || 15 
0—Hand Corn Sheller (best)......... - $6 50/; 21) 40 
21—Straw and Hay Cutter (best)............ 00'| 24) 48 
22—Best Subsoil Plow (2-horse).. .........+. 00; 24) 48 
23—Various Books—See terms below.......... | 


g@ Wo offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she is working for; and also that ifa higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken, 

(™ Any extra specimen copies, or show bills, needed by 
canvassers, will be freely furnished. 

g@"Only one premium can be paid on the same subscriber. 

we We make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers, but it is expected that every canvasser will not only 
gather up the names of old subscribers, but also secure a 
large number of new names, 

@@™ The offer of extra numbers to new subscribers re- 
ceived now, makes it practicable to begin collecting names 
at once, Indeed, these numbers are an extra inducement. 

¢@™ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender. 

g@™ The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXI (1862), whenever received, Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any club is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, 

G2” Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required. 

¢™ Clubs need not be confined to one Post Office, 

Gr No premium is sent till specifically asked for, as we 
have many friends who send in large lists but will take no 
premium, and we are not certain that premiums are desired, 
unless the fact be mentioned particularly. 

§@™ It is believed that all can recommend this journal to 





their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take and read 
it. It will continue to be independent, out-spoken, and relia- 
dle, the special friend, advocate, and promoter of the farmer's 
interests, and will aim to facilitate and lighten the labors of 
every household. A larger number of instructive as well as 
pleasing engravings, and a greater amount of really useful 
information, will be given in the next Volume, than in 
any preceding one. Onward, upward, is our motto. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS. 


Premiums. 1, 2, 3.—Wringing Machine. 

We place this first, for it is nearly new, and one of the most 
useful articles for every family. We had one of the first 
made, and have used it over a year with the highest satisfac- 
tion. It completely does away with the hard straining work 
required to wring out garments by hand, It does not twist 
and break the fibres of the clothes, but simply presses them 
between two elastic India-rubber rollers, which are moved 
by a crank, and whether large or small pieces, they come out 
drier than when wrung by hand. The saving to garments 
would soon pay the cost of the implement, to say nothing of 
the saving of woman’s labor. The machine is set upon the 
side of any tub; the garments drop out into a basket, A 
child can quickly wring out a tub full of clothes—They are 
of three sizes,—No, 2, costing $7 50, is just the thing for com- 
mon family use, This we present to any one sending us 48 
subscribers for the Agriculturist, at $1 each, (or 37 at the 
lowest club price of 80 cents.)\——No. 1, costing $5, will an- 
swer very well when No.2 can not be afforded, but No. 2 is 
preferable, We will present No. 1 to any one sending 13 
subscribers at $1 each, (or 25 at 80 cents.)——No. 3, costing 
$i0, is adapted to larger families and Hotels. We will pre- 
sent it for 23 subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts. each.) 
—wWeare glad to be able to present this implement as a 
premium on such liperal terms, One or more clubs for a No. 
2 might be made up in almost every neighborhood. 


Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make. There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly four years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines. We want no better.—The prolongation of 
life, the saving of health and strength to our females, and the 
better physical vigor thus secured to the next generation, 
render the Sewing Machine one of the most desirable ad- 
ditions to the h hold.——The chines will be selected 
new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city. Full instructions for setting up and using 
go with each machine, 


Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuing them to Wilicox & Gibbs’ $35 
Sewing Machines, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with onc thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines, It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than a year, we think highly of it, 
and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. (The regular 
price of this machine is $30, but we have included in our of- 
fer $5 extra for the set of Hemmers, because those used with 
this machine are very simple and effective, and should go 
with every machine sent out.) The machines given as pre- 
miums, will be forwarded to the recipient free of expense, 
except for freight after leaving the city. They will go out 
set up ready for use, with printed directions for operating. 


Premium No. 6—Baromcter. 


19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes. We have 
had one in use for nearly two years, and find it not only ac- 
curate, but an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer, Each instrument is packed in a neat 
leather case, 6 inches square, and 4 inches deep, and this, sur- 
rounded by cotton, is enclosed in a wooden box, ready to be 
carried anywhere by express or otherwise, 


Premium No. 7—Hydropult. 

30 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person making up the club to the Hydropult, 
(Price $12,) a very useful hand implement for carrying in- 
stantly to any desired point, to throw water from a pail, tub, 
cistern, or other receptacle, for extinguishing fires, watering 
plants, washing carriages, etc., etc. A stream can be thrown 
up to the third story windows, It is supplied with jet pipe 
and rose or sprinkler; is made of brass, and is durable. It 
weighs only 8 Ibs., and can be packed in small compass to go 
by express or otherwise, 


Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 

125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A, 
Prince & Co.'s 375. Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior .one and finish. We have our- 
selves used one for two years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best, The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish, The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A, Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extraexpénse to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory. 

8#~ The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, and an in- 











strument thus secured for achurch or school-room, This wag 
done in several instances the past year. 
Premium No. 9—Melodeon. 

104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A. 
Prince & Co.'s 360 Melodeons (434 octaves.) See No. 8. 

Premium No, 10—Melodeon. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co,’s $45 Melodeons (4 octayes.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the same proportion, 


Premium No. ll—New Cyclopedia. 


96 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 140 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton's 
New American Cyclopedia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of sixteen large volumes of 770 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge. Twelve vol- 
umes are now ready, and the remaining four will be fur- 
nished as fast as issued. The original design of this work 
was 15 volumes, but it isfound that the immense mass of mat- 
ter will require 16 large volumes, The work is sold at $8°per 
volume, or $48 for the set. To no better purpose could any 
one devote the coming Fall and Winter evenings than to 
raising the club of subscribers required to secure this most 
valuable work for himself and family, : 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 


18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts, each,) will entf 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic 
torial Unabridged Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ble Standard Dictionary published, It weighs nearly 20 Ibs.; 
is 12 inches long, 1.0 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 8 columns each, giving the spel- 
ling and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as a source of general 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia, 
The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be sent 
by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country. 
The United States Express Company have kindly agreed 
to deliver the book at very moderate rates to any part of the 
country where their lines extend. It can also go by mail to 
any place within 8,000 miles for $1 60, prepaid postage. Ex- 
cept to remote points, the expense will be much less by Ex- 
press, (Persons living off from express lines, can usually 
have it delivered to some person on the line, and send for it 
at their convenience.) 

Premiums Nos. 13 to 17—Back Volumes, 

These premiums (13 to 17,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have stereotype plates 
and can print any number desired of the English Volumes 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and of the German Volumes 18, 19, 
and 20, These will be sent in clean, new numbers, each vol- 
ume by itself, with index complete, and be forwarded post- 
paid, The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 
copies of any particular volume be selected, as desired, 
They will be presented as inthe table above, viz: For 16 
Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent five volumes.—For13 Subscribers at $1 each, or 
26 at 80 cents each, four volumes.—For 10 Subscri- 
bers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 cents each,) three volumes. 
—For 15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, two volumes, 
—For 10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, one volume. 
—Let every one selecting these premiums be careful to 
name just which back volumes are desired, : 


o 
Premium No. 18—Paints. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc, These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world, They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers, They will be sent post-paid any where within 
8000 miles. (If to go to the British Provinces or to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the recipient will need to send 84 cents for extra 
postage above the 6 cents per ounce which we pay.) 


Premium No. 19—Paints. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson’s 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 2 colors or shades, 
put up in a mahogany case with brushes, cups, etc, These 
are of American manufacture, and though not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also be 
sent by mail, post-paid. (If to goto the British 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by the re- 
cipient to pay the extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 


Premium No. 20—Corn Sheller. 


Shelle: 
convenient, useful implement, very frequently called for. 
We give the best implement to be obtained for the price. 


Premium No, 21—Hay Cutter. 
os. popes, at $leach, (or 48 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the 
$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. This isa useful 
ment, needed wherever horses and cows are kept. 
Premium No. 22—Subsoil Plow. 
24 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to the best $8 
soil Plow (two-horse), a very effective and desirable 
plement, 
Premium No. 23—Good Books. 
Here is an opportunity to get a good library at little ex- 
pense, Any person getting up aclub of 16 or more names 
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may choose any desired Books from the list advertised on 
page 286, to the amount of 12 cents for each name forward. 
ed at 80 cents, (or 33% cents for each name sent at $1,) and the 
books will be delivered to the recipient free of all expense for 
. Se" Persons making up aclub for any of the pre- 
ceding premiums, and getting some names over the required 
amount, will be entitled to books for the surplus names, 


Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Thursday Morning, Sept. 19, 1861. { 


*,* The materials for this review are furnished specially for 
the Agriculturist by a reliable man of long experience, 
who spends the whole of each day in the.markets, watch- 
ing the transactions and collecting information, and we 
flatter ourselves that our — is one of the most cor- 
rect anywhere published. 





The following tables show at a glance the aggregate 
amount of business transacted in the New-York Markets, 
for a month previous to this date, and also a comparison 
with the previous month. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
REcEIPTS. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


27 days this month 479,000 3,401,000 3,605,000 45,150 65,925 398,969 
26 days last month 325,000 1,784,000 2,434,000 136,247 114,700 449,000 


SaLEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
Qi days this month 533,812 5,473,125 4,439,250 47,137 __ 6,300 
26 days last month 460,000 3,523,000 8,561,000 165,500 None, 

The figures in the above tables indicate a most remark- 
able increase in the movement of Breadstuffs from the 
interior, as well asin the sales in this city. We do not 
remember to have recorded in the Agriculturist so heavy 
a business for a single month. Indeed, the receipts and 
sales here during the past 27 days, are undoubtedly 
the largest reported for any other similar period. Reckon- 
ing Flour at the customary rate of 5 bushels of wheat to the 
bbl., we find an increase in the receipts, equal to 3,372,857 
bushels; and an increase in the sales equal to 3,075,372 
bushels as compared with the receipts and sales of the 
preceding month. And as a further indication of the 
state of the market, we may add that still heavier sales 
could have been effected, if the supplies had equaled the 
wants of buyers. But an unfortunate break in the Erie 
Canal interrupted navigation for a short time, and cur- 
tailed the receipts accordingly. At present, the canals, 
railroads, and river-barges, are taxed to their utmost ca- 
pacity in bringing forward Produce from the interior, and 
yet there is a daily complaint of deficient supplies in 
this murket. Especially is.this difficulty experienced in 
the execution of foreign orders. European Shippers pre- 
fer “extra State” and “‘ round hoop extra Ohio” Flour to 
all other brands ; and of such grades the mills, though 
working constantly, have been apparently unable to make 
enough to meet the demand. The supplies of sound lots 
of Grain, which suit export buyers, have also been inade- 
quate. There has likewise been a scarcity of vessels in 
port, and rates on ocean freights have ruled high; all of 
which circumstances have tended to embarrass merchants 
having foreign orders to fill. In canvassing these very 
important, and, so far as concerns the most vital agricul- 
tural interests of the country, very encouraging facts, it 
should not be forgotten that the vast business in Bread- 
stuffs now being transacted, is almost wholly indepen- 
dent of speculation—being the result of the legitimate 
wants of buyers, who are purchasing on English, French, 
Spanish and German account, and to make good the great 
deficiency in the crops in most parts of Western and 
Central Europe. Moreover, from present indications 
there is no doubt whatever that these purchases must 
continue to be made in this market, on a pretty large 
scale, for monthsto come. Private letters from Europe 
all agree in this—and that our market, as furnishing the 
cheapest supplies, must be relied on mainly if not ex- 
clusively. Canada has a considerable surplus of food, 
but the capital to move it seems to be utterly lacking. 
Montreal houses, which have hitherto been the principal 
buyers and shippers of Grain, sustained enormous losses 
on their Winter and Spring purchases, and just now 
are either unable or unwilling to make any advances, 
so as to empower the farmers to get their produce to mar- 
ket. In the Northern States there is a combination of cir- 
cumstances such as perhaps never before occurred ; 
there is a surplus of grain, there is an unusual foreign de- 
mand, and there is an extraordinary abundance of money 
to move the crops. Our farmers have had bad seasons 
and financial troubles to contend with for years past ; the 
tide is now evidently turned, and this, too, right in the 
midst of a great civil war. It would be needless to say 
with how much pleasure the present Review is written— 
the Agriculturist is too closely identified with, and has 
too long labored for the promotion of the cultivating 
interests of the country, to be otherwise than exultant 
over the present feaiures of the markets. The advance 
in the prices of Flour and Corn, as indicated in the tables 
below, is scarcely less encouraging than the increase in 
the receipts and sales.....We are called on to notice a 
further advance of 3}¢c. ¥ tb. in the market price of Cot- 





ton, with less activity, however, and a heavy feeling 
towards the close ....Rice has slightly improved, with a 
fair inquiry ....Tobacco has becn in good request, at very 
firm rates....Hay has been more sought after, for City 
and Government use, and has advanced....Hops have 
been more freely offered at declining prices, yet sales 
have been moderate.... Wool of low and medium grades 
has been in brisk demand for manufacturing purposes, 
and having been in light supply, has been quoted dearer. 
Itis now quite evident that wool-growers will find a 
ready market for their stocks of Wool, and that, too, at 
more remunerative rates than could have been anticipated 
earlier in the season. The manufacturers are working 
vigorously on goods for the vast armies collected and col- 
lecting, and wool must be had at all hazards. It is be- 
lieved that the consumption will be very large this year. 
It is known that a well-paid soldier will spend more 
money for clothing than a day-laborer, whether the latter 
be employed in country or city. And the families of sol- 
diers will have more ready money to spare, and will want 
more costly apparel than customary .... The Grocery and 
Provision markets exhibit more activity....The changes 
in other branches of trade have not been very important. 
The table of current prices, below, shows the changes in 
prices at a glance. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 

Aug. 19. 

FLouR—Super to Extra eae + 45 
Superfine Western.. ..... 45 
Extra Western.. aoe 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 
Super. to Extra Southern, 
RYE Flow _—— and Super. 
CorRN ME 


WanaT—Cansds Ww hite.. wee 
Western White....... 
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iat. 4 bales, per 100 lbs... 
CoTTron—Middlings, per Ib.. 
Rice, per 100 lbs 
Hops. crop of 1861, per Ib.. a 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. ib. @ 

SrED—Clover, Re Nominal. 
Timothy, per bushel. 7 
SvuGar—Brown, per Ib........ 
MoLassEs, New-Orleans, p.gl.. 
CorFEE, Rio, per Ib... , 
Tonacco—Kentucky, &e, p. Ib. 
Seed Leaf, per ; 
whe Ted fieece, p. Ib.. 
Domestic, pulled, ivian Ib ; 
TALLOw, per Ib 
Ow CAKE, per tun... 
Pork—New Mess, per bbl... 
Prime, new, per bbl. 
Brer—Repac ked mess . 
LarRD, in bbis., perlb ..... 
BuTTrER—Western, oe ™- 
State, per Ib. a 
CHEESE 


rs 
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Kaas F resh, oa dozen 
PouLrry—Fowl 8, per Ib. 
Chickens, per pair a 
Geese, per pair............... 
Ducks, per pair. 
Turkeys, per Ib 
Wild Pigeons, per doz.. 
Woodcock, per pair.. 
Partridges, per pair.. 
Dried Apples, per lb .... 
Dried Peaches, per Ib., peeled 
Dried Cherries, pitted, per - 
Dried Raspberries, per Ib... 
PoraTors—Mercers, p. bbi.. 
June, new, # b 
Peachblows, per bbl 
Sweet Delaware, per bbl.. 
Ontons—Red, per bbl 
White, per bbl... 
TuRNIPS—Rutabaga, per ‘bbl. 
SguasH—Marrow, oe bbl.. 
ATERMELONS, per 
NUTMEG MusKiELO%S ¥ bbl. 
TOMATOES, per bushel 
ApPpLEs—Common, per bbl. 
Apples—go0d, er bbl. 
PEACHES, oer yasket 
GrapEs—Isabella, per Ib. 


Exports of Breadstuffs from New-York, from the 1st of 
January to the 18th of September 
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1861. 
Wheat Flour, bbis 
Rye Flour, bbls 
Corn Meal, bbls 
Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels 
Rye, bushels 
Barley, bushels é e200 
CURE OER «6 oie is 0 cas 8968 ones ve 101,224 


Total Exports from United States for suc- 


cessive Years, ending Sept. Ist. 

Year endin Flour, Bbis, Wheat, Bush. Corn, Bush. 
703,790 29,005,866 11,806,179 

5,116,748 

496,855 

6,946,071 

10,355,054 

10,566,485 

329,399 

Tot. for 7 years. .9,132,153 62,816,478 

Average per y’r...1,304,593 8,973,783 

Amount past y’r...2,703,790 29,005,866 
Reducing the Flour to Wheat, the total exports for sev- 
en years past were equivulent to 108,477,243 bushels of 
Wheat, or an average of 15,496,749 bushels a year. The 
Flour and Wheat exported for the year ending Sept. 1, 








1861, were alone equivalent to 42,524,816 bushels of 
Wheat, and adding the Corn exported, the total export of 
Wheat and Corn (exclusive of Corn Meal) amounted to 
54,330,995 bushels for the year past. The enormous 
exports during the month of September, if added, would 
raise the year’s exports to still larger figures. 
Exports of Breadstuffs to Great Britain and Ireland for 
one year, from Sept. 1, 1860 to Sept. 1, 1861. 
Hoar, b C. Meal, 
From Bbls. B i Bbls. 

New-York 1,755,338 20,541 ,073 3,266 
New-Orleans. . 179,427 66,767 996 
Philadelphia. . 192,175 1,593,416 
Baltimore 127,031 969,084 

126,846 13,032 
Other Ports.. 160,844 2,369,998 15,451 
— years ending 
Sept. 1, 1861.... 2, 561, 661 25,553,370 11,705,034 
Sept. 1, 1860..... 717,156 4,938,714 
Sept. 1 1859... 106,457 439,010 
Sept. 1. 1858.... 1,295,430 
Sept. 1, 1857.... 849,600 
Sept. 1, 1856.... 1,641,265 
Sept. 1, 1855.... 175,209 
Sept. 1, 1854.... 1,846,920 
Sept. 1, 1853.... 1,600,449 
Sept. 1, 1852... 1, ae 
Sept. 1, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 348.... 
Sept. 1, 1847. » 3,1 4,000,359 17,157, "659 
To. for 15 y’s. ._. 18,831,914 74,176,428 85,897,434 1,108,968 


To the Continent, from New-York and other Ports. 

- ‘ Flour, Corn, . Rye, 
Year ending Bbls, Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Sept. 1, 1861. . 142,129 347,258 
Sept. 1, 1860... 49,243 
Sept. 1, 1859... 51,388 
Sept. 1, 1858... 303,100 
Sept. }, 1857. . 483,344 
Sept. 1, 1856... 748,408 . 

Sept. 1, 1855... 7,763 308,428 


Tot. for7 y’rs. 1,785,607 9,569,504 1,296,971 2,587,267 


From Canada to Great Britain and Ireland, via the 
St. Lawrence, Jan. 1st to Aug. 22d, 1861. 
Flour, bbls 369,648 | Corn, busheis..... 134,196 
Oatmeal, bbls .... 17,929 | Oats, bushels...... 289,273 
Wheat, bushels... 3,221,277 | Peas, bushels...... 1,236,218 

The tables above, (made up with great care from the 
most reliable sources of information,) give at a glance the 
exient of our exports of Breadstuffs for a series of years 
to Great Britain, Ireland and the Continent. The past 
season, it will be seen, is greatly in excess of any preced- 
ing one. 

The f>llowing comparative table shows the quantity of 
some of the principal kinds of Breadstuffs left at tide- 
water, at Albany, from the commencement of navigation, 
to and including the 14th of September, in the years indi- 
cated ; 

1859. 1860. 1861. 

Canal opened, " April 25 May 1. 
Flour, Sage 466,310 686,552 
Wheat, bush.. 7 7,050,897 14,673,402 
Corn, bush 10,901,897 
Barley, bush f 95,612 
Oats, bush ,692,962 3,978,695 
Rye, bush......... 104,072 149,275 
Receipts of Breadstuffs at Chicago from Jan.1 to Sept. 1. 


1860, 1859. 
Flour, bbls........ 312,336 330,287 
Wheat, bush....... 9, 298, 208 6,816,036 3,456,510 
Corn, bush 13,391,623 3,887,758 
Oats, DUER...<cece Lees 954,688 706,251 
Rye, bush 86, 152,662 90,998 
Barley, bush...... 346,707 236,370 141,338 
Receipts of Breadstuffs at Buffalo from the opening of 
Navigation to Aug. 31, in the years 


1859. 1860. 1861. 
Flour, bbls 643,535 535,280 1,009,803 
Wheat, bush.......1,970,546 4,918,311 11,555,752 
Carn, DUBR...090+. 2,103.834 8,679,421 10,486,445 
Oats, bush.......... 576,336 724,623 1,306,228 
Barley, bush 59,438 9,668 106,425 
Rye, bush 12, 542 33,032 238,600 


Tot. Grain, bush... .4,722,696 14,366,055 23,693,445 


N. ¥. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Carrie Mark- 
ETs have been supplied more largely since our September 
issue, the receipts averaging 4,466 per week. There was 
no scarcity at any of the markets, while the receipts for 
one week (Sept. 10) were over 5,800, which greatly de- 
pressed prices. At the last sale, Sept. 18th, there were 
4,151 beeves,offered, and prices ranged from 8c.to 9c. P 
tb. estimated dressed weight, for prime cattle ; 7c. to 8c. 
for common to good ; and 5c. to 6c. for poor, thin stock, 
of whichthere was a surplus. The ayerageof all the 
sales was 7}¢c.@7%c., with no stock left over. 

Vea. Catves continue to diminish in numbers ; but 
increase in size. Several lots of overgrown, grass-fed 
calves were bought by feeders to winter over. Good veal 
calves are worth 5c.@5}¢c  tb., live weight, but more 
sell for 43¢c. than at any other price. Receipts have 
averaged 518 per week, for the past month. 

Sueep anp LamBs.—The demand is good, and trade 
quite active. Receipts have averaged 14,066 per week, 
which is 1,700 more than last month. Prices are rather 
lower, being equivalent to 34¢c.@3X%c. ¥ b., live weight 
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for good fat sheep, and 4c.@53¢c. for lambs. For the 
week ending Aug. 20, we had 17,361 sheep and lambs, 
completely overstocking the market and carrying prices 
very low. The late advance on wool, by increasing the 
value of pelts, enhances the value of sheep. 

Live Hoas are coming in more freely, and the de- 
mand increases as cold weather approaches. For the 
past 5 weeks the average has been 5,681 per week, which 
is no more than are wanted to cut up and use fresh, in 
pork, lard, sausages, hams, and bacon. Prices are 4c@ 
%e. higher than last reported, or 4c.@4c. ¥ tb. live 
weight for corn-fed, and 3%c.@37gc. for still-fed hogs. 
Stock pretty well sold out each week. 

The Weather, since our last report, has been 
favorable for maturing Fall crops. Occasional showers 
kept the ground in a good condition until the 11th inst., 
when a heavy storm wet down thoroughly, and raised the 
springs. Our Datty WEATHER NorTEs, condensed, 
read: Aug. 21, clear, fine—22, cloudy, thunder-shower at 
night—23 to 27, very fine summer weather—28, cloudy, 
with rain to lay dust—29, cloudy—30, 31, clear, fine. 
Sept. 1, 2, clear and cooler—3, cloudy, with heavy thun- 
der shower at night (.63 inch rain)—4 to 8, clear and fine, 
with an autumn haze—9, light rain A. M., cloudy P. M. 
—10, cloudy, cool, heavy rain at night continuing during 
1th, 2.07 inches water falling—12, fine, clear weather— 
17, 18, rainy days—19, clear, warm. 

From the 15th of August to the 15th of September, 3.31 
inches of rain fell in this vicinity. 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 


[Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.] 
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Exhibition Tables at the Office of the 
American Agriculturist. 


a 

During the past month, there has been a most attractive 
show on our tables, of fruit, flowers, and vegetables—one 
that would do credit to even a County Fair. Many thou- 
sands of visitors have crowded the Office, which has lit- 
erally become what we designed it to be, the Agricultural 
Headquarters of the City. We cordially invite all who 
find it convenient, to inspect the different articles exhibited 
from time to time, and also to bring or send novelties they 
wish to show. Our exhibition is a perpetual one—open 
all the year—and being in the most central location of the 
city, hundreds, often thousands, drop in during a day. 
There are, therefore, few better places for exhibiting farm 
and garden products that are really worthy of being seen. 
The following are among the articles exhibited, which 
have not been previously noticed : 


VEGETABLES, ETC.—Potatoes: Large Dyckmans and 
Buckeyes, exhibited by Jacob McLane, Monmouth Co., 
N. J....Good Peach Blows, by Michael Foley, Suffolk 
Co., N. Y..... Several varieties of new seedlings, by Wm. 
Bulkley, Berkshire Co., Mass.... Tomatoes: New Seed- 
lings, I. Hicks, Queens Co., N. Y..... Fine specimens by 
J.A.S. Tuthill, Richmond Co., N. Y..... Lester’s Per- 
fected, by W. E. Caldwell, Queens Co., N. Y..... Up- 
right tomato, also cross of Feejee and Italian, very fine, 
by W. F. Heins, N. Y..... Large handsome specimens 
from seed distributed at this Office, by Chas. H. Burton, 
Queens Co., N. Y.....A splendid cluster, weighing 5 Ibs. 
2 0z., by C. Gregg, Kings Co., N. Y..... Cuban, a small 
variety, highly flavored, by G. W. Usher, Richmond Co., 
N. Y.....Beautiful cluster, from our own seed, raised by 
the Proprietor....One vine, Yellow tomatoes, extraordi- 
nary yield, by George Hite, Westchester Co., N. Y..... 
Sundries : German Cucumber, by Jno. Thompson, Rich- 
mond Co., N. Y.....Balsam Apple, ornamental, by J. W. 
Duryea, Kings Co., N. Y.....New Striped Egg Plant, 
and Scarlet Egg Plant, by W. F. Heins, N. Y. ..Hub- 
bard Squash, a splendid specimen, by T. C. Leland, Suf- 
folk Co., N. Y..... Kidney Beans and fine Cassabar 
Melons, by Geo. A. Elston, Chester Co., Pa.....Union 
Beet, curious growth, by E. H. Ensign, Essex Co., N. 
Desiee A beautiful pyramid composed of Melons, of the 
Persian, Borneo, White Japan, Green Japan, Honolulu, 
and Allen’s Improved varieties; interspersed with White 
and Scarlet Egg Plants, Fancy Gourds, Evergreen 
Leaves, by W. F. Heins, N. Y. 


Fruit.—Apples : A fine collection embracing 40 newer 








named varieties, by W. S. Carpenter, N. Y.....Red John, 
Jersey Orange Pippin, and Maiden’s Blush, good speci- 
mens, by Jacob McLane, Monmouth Co., N. J.....Ox ap- 
ples, by P. L. Bogert, Queens Co., N. Y..... Late Straw- 
berry apple, large specimens in good order, sent from St. 
Paul, Minnesota, by Martin D. Clark.... Pears : 20 named 
sorts of newer varieties, by W. S. Carpenter, N. Y..... 
A fine specimen, unnamed, by P. L. Bogert, Queens Co., 
Be Reccos New Seedling, W. C. Bryant, N. Y..... Speci- 
mens of the Washington variety, by Thomas Herendeen, 
Madison Co., N. Y..... Flemish Beauty, fine specimens, 
by Benjamin F. Welch, Hudson Co., N. J..... Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, extra specimens, by J. Thompson, 
Richmond Co., N. Y..... Virgalieus, by L. Quick, Sulli- 
van Co., N. Y..... Bartletts, splendid specimens, by R. 
Leavitt, Queens Co., N. Y¥.. . Grapes: Concord and 
Porter, by Frederick Seiler, Essex Co., N. J. ..Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific, A. 8. Fuller, Kings Co., N. 
Zier'eae Fine Concord and Delaware, J. C. Kennison, 
Orange Co., N. Y....Mulberries from a tree that com- 
menced bearing in June, by S. Tuttle, New-Haven Co., 
Conn..... Strawberry plants, runners struck in very small 
pots, one in each, convenient for transplanting, by C. S. 
Pell, N. Y. Orphan Asylum. 


Fiowers.—A splendid show of Asters of many varie- 
ties, transferred to pots, from seed distributed at this 
Office, grown by Franz M. Otto, in the Proprietor’s 
grounds at Flushing, N. Y.; also, Zinnias, Marigolds, and 
other cut flowers by the same....Green Centered Helian- 
thus, or Floral King, very fine, by S. H. Doughty, Hudson 
Co., N. J.....German & other Asters, by J. Wesley Jones, 
Columbia Co., N. Y.; also by E. F. Shonnard, Westches- 
ter' Cay, Ni; ¥..... Also, a fine collection of Asters cut 
blooms, by Wm. P. Wright, Hudson Co., N. J..... Tigri- 
dia parvena, or Texas flower, by Jacob F. Braun, Kings 
Co., N. Y.....Passion Flower vine with six splendid 
blooms in the space of six inches, by A. P. Cummings, 
editor N. Y. Observer. 


Grain.—Egyptian Millet, by E. Jolly, N. Y.....Chap- 
man’s Mammoth Fall Barley, a beautiful grain, from Chs. 
Chapman, Ottawa Co., C. W..... Rio Grande Wheat, ex- 
cellent, from Martin D. Clark, Ramsey Co., Minn..... 
Corn, the stalks and leaves of deep purple color, used for 
dyeing, from the Proprietor’s grounds, 


Publishing the “Laws”—A Hint to Ex- 
changes. 


Among our nearly two thousand exchange papers, we 
notice that a large number publish, from week to week, 
the laws enacted by the legislatures of the several 
States where they are issued, while two or three in each 
State publish “by authority” the laws of the United 
States. The object of printing these lawsis to have them 
read, but it is certain that very few persons can or do find 
time to go through with all the verbiage and technical 
language in which the laws are—perhaps necessarily— 
expressed. The suggestion we would make, is this, that 
it would be a great convenience to the reader, if the edi- 
tor would, in the editorial columns, or elsewhere, give 
in each paper a brief synopsis, or at least an index of the 
laws published in that paper. Half acolumn, or even a 
paragraph or two would suffice to inform the reader of the 
nature or requirements of the several laws published from 
time to time. Though not a lawyer, we should be inter- 
ested in such an outline or epitome of the legislative en- 
actments of the different States ; and the citizens particu- 
larly affected, would be still more interested. Such a 
course would not only render these legal columns more 
interesting, but would cause them to be more widely read, 
and the people would become better acquainted with the 
laws of the land. 
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Bone Mill Wanted—Queries. 
—_~o— 

There is still an unsupplied demand for a cheap, yet 
strong and effective mill for grinding raw bones finely—a 
mill that can be used with a common farm horse-power, 
and so cheap as to admit of its being generally purchased. 
There ought to be one in every town, at least, to turn to 
profitable account the large amount of bones that are now 
mainly wasted.—Query. Can any one tell us, what is 
about the average weight of the bones of an ox, weighing 
say 750 lbs. when dressed? The weight should include 
the bones of the head and feet. We have looked over a 
large number of books, but cann find no reference to the 
subject. 
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A Chinaman inquired for a “consistency” in a San 
Francisco jewelry store. Not being comprehended, he 
said it was some kind of a “ jewel.” He was informed by 
the shop keeper that it was not to be found in the city. 











The Postage on the Agriculturist is posi- 
tively only Six Cents a Year. 


We hear that several Post Masters are charging 12, 18, 36, 
and even 72 cents a year onthe Agriculturist, This is wrong. 
The law expressly says that a Periodical issued at stated pe- 
riods, and not weighing over 3 ounces avoirdupois, shall be 
charged one cent per number, and only half this sum if paid 
quarterly in advance. The paper for the Agriculturist is 
purposely manufactured so that it shall weigh a small por- 
tion less than three ounces, We would add an occasional 
extra page for more advertising room, could we do so with- 
out increasing the postage to our subscribers, The Post- 
master General has several times decided that postage on the 
Agricuiturist is only six cents a year. See one of these de- 
cisions on page 96, volume XVII. There has been no change 
in the law or in the weight of the paper since. The paper 
must be weighed dry and without the wrapper. Subscribers 
will please inform us of any future over charge. 





Money by Express. 

N. B.—Hereafter, until‘ further notice, sums of $5 and 
upward, whether in gold, silver, bills, or stamps, can be 
sent to us through any office of the United States Express 
Company (and this company only), at our expense. 


The New Postage Stamps—Don’t Send us 
the Old Ones, 

It should be remembered that only a limited time is al- 
lowed to exchange the old for the new Postage Stamps, 
after which they become worthless. The time has al- 
ready expired in this City. In sending subscriptions, 
please be careful to forward no old stamps; and we ask 
as a special favor, that only three-cent stamps be enclosed 
as remittances. It is very difficult to sell ten-cent stamps. 





Our New Show Bills for 1862, 


—_—~_—. 

Are now ready. They contain a large numberof en- 
gravings, and are got up in a style which makes them orna- 
mental to any store, office, or hall. Canvassers will find 
them of great assissance in procuring subscribers. We 
will send one post-paid to any subscriber or other person 
who can use it to advantage. 


Circulation ef the Agriculturist. 

Beyond all doubt or controversy; the cireu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at any and all times 
to substantiate this statement. 


Sdbertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 


FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of for each 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per colamn. 


(a Business Notices, ZHighty cents per line of space. 
Tom cots poe fact ee ot Sak tae: 
en 
PoP Tininese Notes, aveny nies aes oe 
FOR noms mpersom yuetasm AND GERMAN, 
pa Tt ie Notices Eig Vive cents per line. 
—————______} 
FLUSHING INSTITUTE BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Boys, at Flushing, L. I. E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


WY ANTED TO LEASE, BY A PERSON OF 
practical experience in the culture of fruit, a farm 























LOW PRICES. 


PARSONS & CoO., 


FLUSHING, near New-York, 


Offer, at prices accordant with the times, their 
well known large assortment of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
FOREIGN & NATIVE GRAPES, 

with an unequalled collection of new 
STOVE and FOLIAGE PLANTS, 
Catalogues furnished gratis by mail. 
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PURCHASING AGENCY. 


HARVEY B. LANE, 
42 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 


A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 
ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
Implements for the Farm, 
Garden and Househcld, 
SEEDS, 


BOOKS; (American and Foreign,) also 

Good Fertilizers, purchased of the most 
reliable Dealers, Fruit and Ornamental 
frees and Plants—In short, anything to be 
procured in New-York City and at other 
accessible points,—Special attention will also be 
given to procuring Sewing Machines; Pianos 
and other Musical Instruments; Philoso- 
phical and Astronomical Apparatus; 
Books for Schools and Colleges, and 
School Furniture. 

Subscriptions for periodicals will also be received 
at the usual subscription price. 
Wo Charge made to Purchasers, 

BEYOND THE 


Lowest Regular Price. 


‘All orders should be as plain and definite as possible, 
escribing particularly what is wanted, and in all 
cases state exactly how it is to be forwarded.—Send as 
nearly as possible the exact amount to be paid for it. If 
not certain on this point, either inquire by letter for the 
cost, or send enough to cover all expenses ; and any sur- 
lus will be returned with the bill. Articles can not 
sent outon credit. When areply is needed, a postage 
stamp should be enclosed. 
The Subscribers agent for PARSONS & CO., 
’ Nurserymen, Fluszing, L. I., and for the 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 


Wrings any thing from a glove to a bed spread, and 
fits all kinds of Machines, Tubs or Laundries. 
eeeeee ee Bl0 00 
7 00 
5 00 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE. 
Price $10, 


THE PATENT CLOTHES DRIER 
, of the 
METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE CO., 
Folding, Revolving and Elevated by a crank, 
Price, $4. 
Also, Wholesale at Manufacturer’s Prices. 


HAWSE’S PATENT CLOTHES DRYER, 


PORTABLE, ELEVATING, FOLDING AND REVOLVING. 
See Agriculturist, July, 1861, page 113, 
PRICES 


ize No. 1, including 150 ft. of clothes line. ..$6 00 
“ 2, “ 120 “ “ “ +a 5 00 
Cost of socket, or neatly turned post......... 50 


PATENT RETURN TABLE APPLE PARER. 
Superior to any apple parersold. Price 75 cts., 
or $7.50 per Dozen. 
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WOODRUFF’S BAROMETER, 


OR IMPROVED 
WEATHER INDICATOR. 


While in this age of invention and 
progress, our American Farmers have 
seized with avidity almost every inven- 
tion and implement of husbandry that 
Art or Science could bring to their aid, 
one of the most important auxiliaries 
—the Barometer—has been almost en- 
tirely overlooked, This has arisen part- 
ly from a want of knowledge of its 
value and importance, but principally 
because the peculiar delicacy of con- 
struction, and high cost of the instru- 
ment have made it unavailable to the 
masses, In this instrument these objec- 
tions have been entirely obviated. 
While its simplicity of construction, 
and scientific arrangement, render it 
perfectly portable and accurate, its cost 
is so low as to place it within the means 
of all. Indicating with unerring cer- 
tainty coming changes in the weather, 
it also affords a simple and accurate 
medium for measuring hights, while the 
accompanying Thermometer gives the 
temperature. The Scientific American, 
Profs. Williams, Carr, Holmes, Doug- 
lass, and a host of public journals and 
scientific men, recommend it as the Ag 
ricultural Barometer, par excellence. 
Profs. Henry, Hackley, Maury, Drs. Ar- 
notand Dick, have computed that an 
annual saving of five per cent. on all 
crops, might be made by its use, thus 
affording an annual saying of over fifty 
million dollars to the farmérs of the 
United States. It is simple, durable, 
accurate, perfectly portable, and very 
cheap; is nicely finished, and affords a 
very beautiful and ornamental piece of 
furniture, some of the carved cases be, 
ing very elegant. We give below a 
brief description of it, from the accom- 
panying cut, in which the cistern is seen 
divided to show its construction. The 

a cistern, A, is of cast iron—cast with two 
compartments—partly filled with mer- 
cury. The tube C, filled with mercury, 
is sealed into the cistern, A, and being 
placed upright, the air is admitted by 
turning back the screw, D, which has a 
flat place filed in its side near the outer 
end, where air can pass through the 
outer wall, when the mercury takes its 
level, and it isin working condition. 
To make it portable, turn it upon its 
side, when the spare mercury runs 
from B to A, filling tube and cistern, A, 
full—turn in the screw, and it is shut 

into A perfectly solid, and may be thrown about with in- 
punity, or carried by Railroad or Stage Express all over 
the world in safety. 

CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro, N. H., 

Proprietor of the patent, 

who also manufactures an ENGINEER’S BAROMETER, 
adapted to the roughest usage of surveying and pioneering 
expeditions. 

HARVEY B. LANE, 42 Park Row, 

is General Agent for New-York State. 
Agents wanted for every County in this State. For particu- 
lars address as above, 


GLASS FRUIT JARS, WITH A SMALL 
SHOULDER ON THE INSIDE OF THE NECK. 


Quart Jars with Corks............$1.25 per Dozen. 


Pint Jars d PE Se do. 
secean eek ..12 cts. do. 


Bodine’s Fruit Jar with Screw Stopper, pints 
$1 75 per Dozen; quarts $2 25 per Dozen. 
Also 
PATENT CYLINDER PLOW. Reduced Prices. 
The lightest draft and best sward turning plow. 
See Agriculturist, May No., p. 136. 


PRICES.—No. 0, with Coulter Share..........$ 6. 
No. 1, do. BR cans titi) Ae 


No. 2, do. OD i cates oss 9:00. We 
do. d 1 


No. 3, 
With Wheel, $1 extra. With Ski 
$1.50 extra. 
Also 
HALE’S MEAT CUTTER. 
See Agriculturist, October, 1860. 
Prices. No. 1, $2.25. No, 2, $2.75. No. 3, $3. 
Also 
JOHNSON’S PATENT CAMP STOOL. 
Very conyenient for Hotels, Pie Nic Parties, and 
and portable Lawn Seats. Price 50 cents. 
HARVEY B, LANE, 
(Times Buildings), 42 Park Row, New-York. 
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TWO CONVENIENT PAPER FILES 


For the American Agriculturist. 


The Publisher has a supply of two excellent 
paper files, made expressly to fit the Agriculturist 
for the convenience of our subscribers who desire 
to preserve the successive numbers of this journal 
in regular order and ready for reference, 

The first, and most perfect, is the Portfolio Cover 
resembling a neat book cover, provided with cord, 
needle, and India rubber spring, by means of which 
the numbers are quickly fastened in, almost as 
firmly as if full bound. The covers are stamped 
and have the name of the paper printed on. When 
one volume is complete, the numbers can be 
stitched together in a volume, and the cover used 
for the next volume. It is the perfection of a 
newspaper file, combining the advantages of an ad- 
justable file, and a bound cover. Prices, 60 cents 
7 cents, and $1, according to the material, style, 
etc. If sent by mail, 21 cents extra for postage, : 

The second, is a convenient cheap wood fle, which 
clasps the papers at the back, holding them about as 
firmly as if stitched together. This is the most 
convenient and perfect newspaper file, for its price 
that has yet been invented. We have had them 
manufactured just to fit the size of this journal. 
Price 15 cts. If sent by mail, 12 c. extra for postage. 


FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, y c 

Grain, Fees, tere? Game, bee ees ene 

v aa SAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW: 

SUCCESSOR TO THE FIRM OF HAIGHT Tt EMENS 

Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist, P 
= E. R. Cooper, Cashier, Market Bank, New-York. 


UBSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
= pressly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &¢,, suitable for Nursery Ff oo 
for sale in lots to suit by D. W. MANWAB! NG, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York. 


UTICA UNION NURSERIES. 


New Firm. Low, War Prices! 

A large and select assortment of GRAPEVINES, CUR- 
RANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBER- 
RIES, STRAWBERRIES, DOWNING'S MULBERRY, &c. 

NO CHARGE FOR PACKING. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue, and Trade List sent to all ap- 
plicants. Address HEFFRON & BEST, 

October, 1861, Utica, N.Y. 


VERGREENS, SM FRUITS, &.—J. W. 

. ADAMS, Nourseryman, Portland, Me., has ready his 

Trade List” of Arbor Vite, Hemlock, and Sugar Maple, in- 

cluding such Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Strawberries, 
Roses, and Shrubs, as can be supplied at reasonable prices. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
Syracuse, N. WY. 


200,000 Apple Trees, Standa 
200,000 Apple Trees, 3 to 5 ft 
10,000 Apple Trees, Dwarf 
50,000 Pear Trees, Standard, 1 and 2 years.............. 
100,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf, 1 and 2 
20,000 Cherry Trees, Dwarf, 4 to B feet ee 
50,000 Cherry Trees, Standard, 4 to 7 feet................ 100.00 
50,000 Grapes, Transplanted, Approved Varieties 50 00 
250,000 BlaCKDerries, LAWN... 5. .s...ccccccopeccncccevces 20 00 
10,000 Currants, Red and White... 30 00 
10,000 Gooseberries, Hou 


10,000 Roses, Perpetual, } 
f STOCKS. Per 
500,000 Pear Seedlings, very fine..... ehtawede abies $6 00 t 
500,000 apne Seedlings, extra .-- 20t 
500,000 Plum Seedlings, Splendid 
200,000 Angers Quince, extra 
400,000 Quince Cuttings 
500,000 Apple, Cherry, and Peach Scions 
Apple Grafts furnished to order, of best leading 
varieties, for East or West, per 10, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, and all other products, usu- 
ally found among Nurserymen, at low rates, 
COWLES, ROBERTS & CO. 


TREES AND PLANTS AT LOW PRICES. 


The subscriber having a fulland desirable stock o: 
Trees, Grape Vines, and Small Fruits, as well as od Mra 
Trees and Plants, will sell at PRICES MUCH BELOW USUAL 
RATES, affording great inducements to those wishing to plant 
largely. Thestock of Delaware, Concord, Diana, and Hart- 
ford Prolific Grapes, is especially fine, and prices very low. 
Thestock of Dwarf Pear Trees consists mostly of the most 
desirable market varieties, including Double worked Bart- 
lett, Flemish Beauty, and Sheldon, which are rarely to be 
found. ‘frees safely packed for distant transportation in 
large and small quantity. 
ated Walworth Nurseries, Wayne Co., N. Y¥., Oct. 1. 
. G, YEOMANS, 
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Trees for the Autumn of 1861. 


The Subscribers invite the attention of Planters, Nursery- 
men, and Dealers, to their large Nursery Stock, which, for 
thriftiness of growth and beauty, is seldom excelled, if equal- 
led, and will be offered at prices to suit the times, consisting 
of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Peach, Plum, Apricot, and Quince 
Trees. Apple and Peach Trees, a large stock, 

Also, the small fruits, such as Grape Vines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Raspberry and Strawberry Plants, 

Al 1 ti Poof Ornamental Tre 

so, a large stock of Ornamerital Trees, both Decidu 
and Evergreen, STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, om 
New Canaan, Ct., (near Norwalk.) 





Delaware Grape Vines, 


$20 to $40 per 100, with from 1 to 6 ft, of wood; per 1000, 
much less, Diana, . per 100. Concord $10 per 1 Cuya-* 
hoga, $1 each. Send for Catglorue. Enclose stamp to. pre- 
pay postage. Address WILLIAM PERRY & SON, 

3 Bridgeport, Conn, 
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Beautiful Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus, 
Narcissus, Iris, Jonquilles, Crown Im- 
perials, Ixias, Sparaxis, Crocus, 
Gladiolus, Amaryllis, Lilies, 
Oxalis, Lachenalias. Pco- 
nies, Babianas, Scillas, 
Cyclamens, Nerines, 

&c., &e., &e. 


The undersigned for many years the most extensive Im 

porters of first class 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 

in this country, offer to the “Trade” and others, BULBS of 
unusual excellence. 4 

The HYACINTHS are large and well ripened, which in- 
sures their certain strong bloom. 

BuLBous CaTALOGUEs for the season mailed to applicants 
enclosing a postage stamp. 

J. M. THORBURN & cO., 
15 John-street, New-York. 


25,000 CHERRY CURRANTS. 

Also LA VERSAILLES, WHITE GRAPE, and WHITE 
GONDOIN, 

NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 

GRAPE VINES.—DELAWARE, REBECCA, DIANA, 
AND HARTFORD PROLIFIC. 

CONCORD, do., large stock and fine. 

GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., South Norwalk, Conn, 


35.00 PEACH TREES FOR SALE, 


very low, or exchange for apple_ trees. 
Address 


WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 
SEEDS. 











SEEDS. 

JOS, E. MACOMBER, Portsmouth, R. L, raises most kinds 
of Vegetable Garden Seeds on contract. Beet, Carrot, Cab- 
bage, Onion, Turnip of various kinds, and other choice seeds 
now ready. 








“GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


NEW PI RIAL EDITION. 
te Pi I ustrations of 
litary Terms. 
Webster's Dictionary excels in these, and has, among 
others, pictorial representations of the following: 
Barbacan, Bastion, Battlement, Bar-shot, Block-house, 
Bombs, Cannon, Carronade, Chain-Shot, Chevaux-de-frise, 
Caltrop, Limbers, Madrier, Martello Tower, Mortar, Portcul- 
lis, Ravelin, Redan, Star Forts, &c. 
No other English Dictionary published in this country has 
a fourth part of these. 
80 ALSO ITS 


Definitions of Military Terms. 

As the foregoing, and Abatis, Ambulance, Ambuscade, 
Armistice, Banquette, Bivouac, Brevet, Caisson, Caliber, Can- 
ister-shot, Cantonment, Caponiere, Casemate, Cartel, Chain- 
shot, Chamade, Commissary, Commissariat, Counterscarp, 
Chef de battallion, Culdesac, Dahlgren gun, Minie rifle, 
Paixhan gun, &c., &c. , 

Sold by all Booksellers, 


PATENT GLACE AND PATENT SIX CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black, and Colored; on spool 
of 200, 500, and 2400 Yards, Consuthers 
of thread are requested to notice that 
ROOK 8 SPOOL COTTON took the 
HIGHEST PRIZES awarded to SPOOL 
OTTON at the GREAT EX 
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rook, the quality will be uniform, and 
the lengths guaranteed. With the lustre 
of silk, it combines the strength of 
linen, and thousands of families and manufactarers, now 
using it, unite in testifying as to its excelleney for either 
hand or machine sewing, its strength not being impaired 
either by yesbing or by friction of the needle, On every 
spool of the genuine is a ticket—as in margin of this adver- 
tisement—bearing the name and crest of Brook. Constantly 
for sale in cases of 100 Doz, e assorted Nos, b 
facturer's Agent, WM: HENRY SMITH, 82, 34 & ! 
ew-York, 


ONE POUND OF B. T. BABBITT’S 
CHEMICAL ERASIVE SOAP 


will make “THREE GALLONS HANDSOME SOFT 8 a 
Ask your grocer for it, N, B, Each bar is stamped — 


NEW=YORK CITY, 
GLASS FRUIT JARS, 


Vesey-st., 








WHITALL, TATUM & CO,, 
and 410 Race-st., Philadelphi; ines y Sat havo toreias 
Patent and other fruit jars of various kinds, with glass coy- 


ers, and for corks, including The Millville, Ludlow, and Yeo- 


man’s jars, which they offer to the trade, by the box, at the A 


lowest prices, for cash, 
6 = ba . 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded. Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 













American Bird Fancier ..........cscsees-cosccccceceseses: $0 25 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia,.... ........ 4 00 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*,..........+++sseeeees 1 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book™*..........- «.-+0++ 1 00 
Sdcvqulbetdie tate 5 

's -) Rural Architecture. ...........sseeeeeeees 13 

on the Culture of the Grape ............6.eee eee 100 

AN Florist’s Guide. ...........cccccvccccsccscoesers yt 

Fruit 123 

8(C, 25 

8 13 















150 
1's . 60 
‘3 RS aS > ie 
"3 " 60 
ehcdesbbs VecesVeeveoguess deck. eee ~50 
és baccsaions 100 
sev reese hes eeerees Tiree v6) 
Central Park Gaide® . io ..0ccscess -sccccceccccvccccccses Pee 5 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide*.............eeeeeesees 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit BooK............s.eeeee0s 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Doctor* ................ 1 
Dada’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor............ eae he 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers............seeceeeeeees 1 
Eastwood on the Cranberry*® ........:csseceseeeesssseees 


y 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener .... 
Farm Record, for 25 years .........seseeeeee 
Farmer's Practical 
French’s Farm Drainage 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 


ww 
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Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses* 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America (Do 
Guenon on Milch Cows 
Hall’s (Miss) American Cookery....... 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers**..... 
Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases ...... 
Johnson on Manures 
Kidder’s Bee Culture............... ees 
angeroth on the Honey Bee*......... 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry ........ 
Leuchars’ Hothouses .........-seeeeeeee 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses........ 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.... 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy......... 
Miles on the Horse's Foot ............ Goeccd opm 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ...,.......cssccccescssees 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*....cloth 50 cts.; paper.... 
Onion Culture*..............+- 
Olcott’s Sorgho and Imphee.... 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture..... 
Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer . 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping* 
ndall’s Sheep Husbandry ........ 
Richardson on the Do: 
Richardson on the Hog .... 
Rose Caitarigh, «.:<ssc0s- + <mosner ocr ting gne 
Robin’s Produce and Ready Reckoner. . 
Shepherd's Own Book ....... 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening......... ..-seeseceeecee oe 
Spencer's Education of Children**...............0508 bees 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm 
Stewart's —— Stable Book.... 
Thomas’ (John J.) Farm Implements *.................. 
Thomas’ (John J.) American Fruit Culturist.......... 
Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmer’s Manual.... ......+...+++ 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs........ 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual. . 
Warder’s bey and Evergreens*. 
Week’s (John M.) Manual on Bees. 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures . 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ... 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle......... 
Youatt on the HOg......sssceeseceseee 
TORRE Ge Bish e isincnce nn choc erecngieexcdvanpesccemss 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT, 


For Males, or Females, near Home, 
HE AUBURN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


want an AGENT in every TOWN and CouNTY in the Loy- 

AL StraTEs and Canapa, to canvass for their popular 

Agen s Books. They make very liberal offers, 

which will be found in their confidential circulars, 

together with full instructions “How to conduct the business,” 
ani which will be sent free to all who write for it soon, to 
E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. Y. 


XTRAORDINARY FASHION MAGAZINE.— 

MME. DEMOREST’S QUARTERLY MIRROR, Fall 
number, now ready, contains peerty 100 Engravings. Yearly, 
40 cents; — co jes, 10 cents, so the above with a very 
large colored steel Plate of Fashions, large Plate of Cloaks, 
and 2 full-sized patterns. Yearly, #3 single copies, 25 cents, 
Published at No, 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere. 


To Onion Growers. 


A neat pamphlet of 42 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the ne ; and embracin; 
full directions for every item of labor, from selecting soa 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address 

PUBLISHER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Chester County Pigs. 


The undersigned continues to execute orders as heretofore, 
for his pure stock of the above, which will be carefully ship- 
ped to any point of the Union, 

The selections are made only from pure bloods, and chiefly 
from premium animals, which have been uniformly success- 
ful at our local Faire, He re! to purchasers from him in 
a RSCHALL MORBIS, Agricultural and Seed Wareh 

c' an areho' 
1120 Marketat. Philadelphia, Pa, 2 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 
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Having imported steamer New-York a lot of Yenui 
Italian PCwhick arrived in a remarkably good ae 
on be able to furnish urs with pure genuine ITALIAN 


UEENS. For and _ other information, 2 
or price nee it on, apply to i 


. WM. eqns piace, ew-Y¥ 
N. B. This being the last and rta: 
the public can rely on getting «pelea tony feted: 





seagon, a» 
» and their agent, 





EXCELSIOR MILL 
FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS 


Our Mills and Power have taken 


FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS 


at the State Fairs in Wisconsin and Illinois during the past 
month, 


The American Institute, at their last Fair, awarded the pre- 
mium of a LARGE SILVER MEDAL to this Mill, 

The prinding surfaces of this Mill are BURR STO of 
conical form, (see Cut above,) so adjusted that the finest r 
and the coarsest feed. may-be ground with 
Any person can dress the stones with an ordinary pick in 
one hour, Will grind 3000 bushels of grain before requiring 
to be redressed, and 

WILL LAST A LIFE TIME, 

With Horse Power, our smallest Mill will grind from 12 to 
15 bushels of feed the hour; if run by Water or Steam Pow- 
er, from twenty to twenty-five bushels, 

Price of-No, 1 Mill for Farmer's use............ $100 
Price of No, 2 Mill for Miller’s use........ 
Price of No, 8 Mill for Miller’s use........... .. 1 

The undersigned also make a Wire Bolt for No, 1 Mill, with 
which Farmers living et aa from mills are enabled to 

ce $50. 





make their own flour. 
ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWER, 


FOR DRIVING THRESHING MACHINES, FARM MILLS, HAY 
CUTTERS, COTTON GINS, CIRCULAR SAWS, MOULD- 
ING AND PLANING MACHINES, LATHES, ETO, 

This power has proved itself to be THE BEST ever iny: 
ine Seen wre ee by TRO’ SS Ls, so arranged in all 
1e bearin 1a e whole we! ce) fo caaetigs Fees wyoe 
Sem. THREE POUNDS DRAUGHT at the Hoi ten 
eet lever, w eep n motion! thus permitting entire 
be used on the machine to be driven. 
wer as ¢00 on the 








strength of the horses to 
One horse will do as much work on_this 
Endiess Chain Power, IT IS 
IN THE FIELD as well asin the house, More : 
FIVE PER CENT of horse flesh is saved, over any 
POWER IN USE. It-is simple in construction, and not table 
to get out of order,. 
Price of Power for 1 to 4 horses. ................§1 
Price of Power for 1 to 8 horses,................ ¥% 
Call and examine them, or send for Circular, 
Agents wanted, County and State Rights for sale, 
BENNET BROTHERS, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., near Canal, New-York. 
A. N. WOOD. L, C. TABER, .. WALTER MORSE, 
A. N. WOOD’ & Co., 
and builders of their celebrated 





PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
These Machines are optene for 


on the Farm, or in Mills, Sh Printing 

etc. We warrant them to be of Bower that we advertise, 

to give unqua in every respect of 

manship. i 
Address as above for Circular, : 





GENUINE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 





Manufactured from Ra’ 
out with a few important saaitionn oe eb parien tn 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytowys, N.Y. 
(For results of the it season see 
We guarantee pings to 
‘ vi 
fees a, dn ne of car geaneieriane Ae. be ef ent 
Wi 0) ' > 5 
the fae round Bone Manure, f 
lasting as well as f ite € pon all kinds o 
‘ops. The a inal or Pra 
bec . 
etic Paces 
, 159 Poke 
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2 Months Free. 


As every person who reads a few numbers before 
January, will be quite liftely to influence others to begin 
with the next volume, we make the following offer : 

To all new subscribers for 1862, (Vol. 21,) whose names 
are received during October, we will send the paper 
Sor the remaining two months of this year 
without charge ; that is, we will send the paper 14 
months for the regular price of one year. [3g This 
offer extends to all NEW subscribers received this month, 
whether in premium clubs or otherwise, and also to very 
distant subscribers received after November 1st. 

(es A few hundreds of the first names now received, 
will also get the present number, (October,) as we shall 
print a moderate extra edition. 
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About Next Year, 
Large Premiums. 


FREE SEEDS. 
Bounty to New Recruits. 


sanissijenbinas 

The motto of the Agriculturist has always been, and 
still is: “Published to do Good and Make Money.”—Acting 
on this maxim, we have spared neither exertion nor ex- 
pense, to make it a good paper, and to increase its circula- 
tion and good influence. That much good has been ac- 
complished, our readers have abundantly testified. We 
might refer, also, to the thousands of homes that, during 
many years past, have been betterei, and beautified with- 





out and within, by its hints, suggestions, and plain, prac- 
tical instructions. The amount of money we have made, 
is not worth talking about yet.——After so many yeafs of 
strenuous effort, we had hoped to rest from EX?RA pub- 
lishing labors for a year to come, but the times‘ adimonish 
us to the contrary. Our Southern subscribers are cut off 
for the present, and many of our Northern subscribers 
have exchanged the plow for the sword. To make up for 
all possible losses, and to reach a little higher circulation 
still, we are now ready to put forth any amount of further 
effort.——To those who will aid us by collecting clubs of 
subscribers, we shall not only be grateful, but we have 
provided to remunerate them for time and labor expend- 
ed. See premiums on page 315. ——To new “recruits”, now, 
we offer a “bounty.” See above.——To all subscribers, 
new and old, we shall not only offer a lot of good 
seeds (see page 261 last month), but shall also try to give 
them just the best paper that can’possibly be made. 

Our business is arranged to give a large dollar’s worth 
to every reader, and yet to save a small profit on each 
annual subscription—an amount so small on each, that 
no one would wish to make it less; still on our great cir- 
culation, even this affords a nice little sum that we would 
like to “store away.” But in these hard times we are wil- 
ling to divide the profits among our readers. So, after ap- 
propriating what may be needed to remunerate voluntary 
agents, we intend to “invest” the balance in distributing 
good seeds to all who desire them, and in improving the 
character, beauty, and real value of the paper. 





Will it Pay ? 
(A Dialogue, “made to Order.” ) 


(not) Mr. Smiru.—See here, neighbor, I want to advise 


times—say a dollar. 
(not) Mr. Jones,—What is it? Will it pay? 
_ Ist Speaker.—Well, it has paid me for twenty years 
“past, and it is likely to pay better now than ever Pe 
« (Qnd Speaker.—I am ina hurry, but what 
1st Speaker.—You see the great piles of} 
shelves—twenty large Volumes of theni.’ 
at a single volume. ‘You see there are ’384 great pages, 
ore than twice as large as a common magazine ; 


rsion those 
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you wilfcount up, you will find about a thousand 
les or “pieces” eaclt one of which givesysome use 


you about making a smal! extra investment, in these hard’ 


just look | 





den work, or house work, or about various farm ar 
mals, or something for the young people ; and see how 
many fine engravings there are that show just how things 
look—why there are hundreds of them in this one volume. 
2nd Speaker.—Must be much trash in so many things ! 
lst Speaker.—I have not found any. There may be some 
—it would be strange if there were not—but I find plenty 
of good things, enough to pay a hundred fold. Whyv, 
if I only valued one item in every ten, these would cost 
me only a cent apiece, and I have found many hints that 
havo each paid me more than a dollar. 
Qnd Speaker - What about the “extras” for next year? 
lst Speaker.—We.!, you see, in addition to what you 
find in this one volume, (the next one will be quite as 
good, I suppose,) the publisher is offering some extra in- 
ducements for these “ war times.” If you send on your 
name now for the next volume, which begins January 
Ist, you will get the paper for the rest of this year 
Sree. Then, the Editor is going to present to each sub- 
scriber a lot of good seeds, next Winter. He has done 
this every year, but on account of the reduction in the 
postage on seeds. and other reasons, he is going to send 
an extra lot this year. 
2nd Speaker.—It must pay. Will you send my name? 
lst Speaker.—Yes, with pleasure.—-I forgot to tell you 
that the Publisher of the Agriculturist has offered $240 
for information from practical experienced® men, about 
cultivating Fall and Spring Wheat, Corn, Oats, Apples. 
Peaches, small fruits, feeding animals, fattening animals, 
and about the Kitchen Garden, and Flower Garden. 
From all these contributions of experienced men, the 12 
best articles are to be selected, and $240 paid for them, 
and these are all to be published in the Agriculturist. 
So we shall each in reality get, for one dollar, all the in- 
formation for which the publisher pays $240! 
2nd Speaker.—Well, [ll try the paper, as you say you 
have had it for 20 years, and find it all right. I guess, 
from its looks, it will be good for wife and children too. 
But how is so much given for so little money ? 
lst Speaker.—It was all explained in the paper last Win- 
ter. You see, the Agriculturist has about twenty times 
as many subscribers, as most other papers have. So the 
publisher saves the expense of nineteen business offices, 
nineteen printing presses, nineteen sets of office men— 
editors, clerks, foremen, type setters, etc.—because,one 
set answers just as well for a hundred thousand as for 
one thousand subscribers. So, you see, the publisher 
has more profit to expend in making @ good paper,,in get- 
ting fine = els and in raising and buying good seeds 
for. This 
for me to send. 
Just write your name on a , with Post Of- 
fice, County, and State, and say “ Send Agriculturist for 
1862, and the extra numbers.” This is all the writing need- 
ed. Enclose it with a dollar, seal tight, and direct it 
plainly to: Orange Judd, ein Park Row, New- York City. 


American Boriculturist 


For the Farm, Garden, and Householé. 
A sHokoven-cornc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 





Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL — 


CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarD 
and GarDEN FRUITS; Garpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLOWERS, for the 
LAWN or YARD; caré of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 


THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative + 


ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 
Over SIX HUNDRED ptarn, practical, instructive 
articles, and many useful items, are given every year. 
The Editors and Contributors are all pRacTicaL 
WORKING MEN. 


The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or itory, but are adapted to the wants of ali sec- 


‘tions of the country—it. es saa indicates, for the 
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One copy, one 
Six copies,one 
Ten or more copies ¢ ey ar...,,80 cents gecko 
Add to the senor Bern Postage to Canada 
to England, Fxyance, ermany 24 cents, tag 
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